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EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 





Cookery Books post free on 
application to the Company, 
9, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C. 











*.” Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and seo that it bears Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








Renders the Skin 


SOFT, SMOOTH, 
and WHITE, 
Entirely remeves 


All Roughness, 
Redness, Chaps, 


&e., 
And preserves the Skin 
from all the ill effects of 


Frost, Cold Winds, 
and Hard Water, 


more effectually than 
any other preparation. 


¥ CLEAR AND "BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
IS SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. It is the most perfect Emollient 
Milk f r the Skin ever —— For the Toilet and the Nursery it is 
INVALUABLE. Bottles, Ise, 9d., and 2s. Gd.. of all Chemists and 
Perfumers Any size tree | for 3d extra, by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM AND SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 











BEETHAM'S 
CAPILLARY HAIR FLUID 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 


Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Beautifying the Hair. It effectually arrests Falling 
off and Greyness, Strengthens when Weak or Fine, 
and wonderfully Improves the Growth. It imparts 
a Rich Gloss to Hair of all shades, and keeps it in 
any desired form during exercise. 

N.B.—It is made in Three Shades, “ Light,” 
‘* Dark,” and ‘* Extra Dark,” the last-named being 
specially prepared to hide Greyness when the Hair 
has turned in patches, for which it is strongly recom- 
mended. It is not a Dye. 


Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. ; free for 3d. extra, 





OSLERS CHINA « 
GLASS SERVICES. 


BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Dupiex Lamps of every descriptioi, with iatest improvements, in large variety. 


Glass & 


China Vases, Flower Stands, Table Ornaments—Damaséened & Nacrs de Perle decoration. 


Chandeliers for Candles and Gas, and all kinds of Electrical Fittings. 


London ; Show Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 
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Prep pared ry a 
new Und ye 
scientific process 
SeCUTING extreme | 
Xie solubility. 


| CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE COKER 


, FROM SIR.CHAS A.CAMERON.M.D. P.R.C.S. Ireland. 








mae Is on ame ng ADAPTED TO THOSE 


” 


“SLARVC:SUE BRISTOL LAWMGSWET 
“No Effort, however small, put forth for the Right 
Cause, fails of its effect. 


No voice, however feeble, lifted up for 








Truth, ever dies amidst confused noises of 
Time. Through discords of sin, sorrow, pain, 
and wrongs, it rises in a deathless melody, 
whose notes of wailing are hereafter to be 
1 changed to those of triumph, AS THEY BLEND 
WITH THE GREAT HARMONY OF A RECON- 
CILED UNIVERSE.” 

NO’S FRUIT SALT. It is te BEST PREVENTIVE of and CURE for BILIOUSNESS, 


~« Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, Feverishness 
or Feverish Colds, Mental Depression, W ant of Appetite, C onstipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove 
the effects of errors in Eating and Drinking. It is invaluable to those who are Fagged, Weary, or Worn 
Out, or any one whose duties require them to undergo Mental or Unnatural Excitement or Strain, If its 

great value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 
EALTHY BILE.—When the liver is not making healthy bile, or insufficient quantity, 
the blood becomes impure—the groundwork of disease, and produces constipation, dyspepsia, bilious- 

ness, headache, &c. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. 

CAUTION.—F xamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have 


been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to Prevent Disease. 
Protection in every Country. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
Just Published, Post Free 6s. 


THE WORLD OF THOUGHT 


(A NOVEL), 
By the Author of “BEFORE | BEGAN TO SPEAK” (By a Baby). 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, & RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 














‘“We have read this book with pleasure. Its tone and style are imbued with modern culture and 
philosophy, and it is evidently the work of a writer cf no small promise. ‘The characters are capitally 
drawn, and although the author takes a somewhat cynical view of life, we can recommend it to those readers 
who require a little thought in their fiction in the place of flirtation and flippancy, which are the usual 


ingredients.” —/ublic Opinion. 
‘* Evidently a great deal of thought and observation has been condensed into this volume, and many will 


enjoy the theories propounded, though from several of the conclusions we are obliged to say we differ.’ 
Leterary World. 


| London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 








DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! oouUGHs, COLDS, BRONGBITIS. 





¢ _FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, = a» FENNINGS’ 
os ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, > 
z , , =LUNG HEALERS 
EFENNINGS CHILDREN'S POWDERS ; 
5 9 2 THe BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
& For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. be COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
ne pagent pNtgl peti yniapet preening < Sold in Boxes, at 1s ra. and 28. 9d. with with 
i a bo. , a. and 23. . 1 directions. tam: 
oath de conned dame <6 4, OEE ont a ot Geet ih ee 
Sons post free for x5 stamps. Directte ALFRED FENNINGS, West Comes, 1.37, © _, The largest size Boxes, 2s. od. (as stamps, post tree) 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which coatatas valuable hints om By men y oe ey ee. 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. West Cowes, LW. 
FENNINGS’ EVERY a Er nos, oe Fone tree on application by letter or post card. 
West Cowes, I.W. 





FIVE GOLD MEDALS. | “FOR THE BLOOD 18 THE LIFE.’ 


~BORWICKS: 
BAKING 


CLARKE 'S 





p 0) WwW D FE R Is warrantea to cleanse the bicod from al) impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 


| “FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS .TEA~ CAKES | Soe inpatients 
_AND WHOLESOME BREAD. WHOLESOME BREAD. Ghai ent io aay eddrean, for 28 or 148 wninp, by te 





BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL WDE 
makes Galcioe Custards and Bianc- n-ne "eee Pina ae THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 


with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. Vast numbers use it, and no 


Family should be without it. Sold by all Chemists, Corn Dealers, and at DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


Stores | in Stores in tl, and 2d. and 2d. Packets, and Gd, an and Is, Tins. 


i A C U R 7 = i T S ] — OF — 


“When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them fora 
timeand then bavethemreturn again. 1 mean aradieal cure. 
T have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for | 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for @ Treatise and a | 
Free Botile of my inf#llible remedy. Give Address in full. | 
. on «© nething fora trial, and I willcure you. Addrees , 

G. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree Ct., Farringdon St., London. | 
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Ih ty for the ab di b 
thournnde of cases of the worst kind and of long te | | mee 5 “SHADES, 
Meee tWOTROTTES FRE meee mits | GLASS ROWER STANDS ron TABLE NECORATIONS 
A A A , { 
Dieease, to any sufferer. Give Address in full. Der. Z | GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
SLOCTM, 5, Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street. Lendon. | 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WwW. 


A CURE na occa GOWLAND'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

| Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 














THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Gare of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, ana | HEALTHY PURITY AND DELIGAGY OF COMPLEXION ; 


BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD, A |and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 


| | clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 

POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | | to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 

| complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 

from WEAKNESS and DESILITY, and ts unrivalled in | | plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
| the Medical Profession. EstasiisHep 120 YxaRs. 





Oomplaints incidental to Females, 
| Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 
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TO BE GIVEN AWAY, 


ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE, 


CASH PRIZES, £250. 


IN COMMEMORATION of the JUBILEE of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS 


In CASH PRIZES will be Presented, ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE, TO THE ONE HUNDRED READERS 
who form the highest number of certain Dictionary Words by re-arranging the letters in the words 


“GOD SAVE THE QUBHETW!” 


Thus, for example—VAST, TEN, NEAT, HEAD. This amount will be divided as follows : 
FIRST PRIZE, £100. SECOND PRIZE, £50. THIRD PRIZE, £25. 


FOURTH PRIZE, £10. FIFTH PRIZE, £5. 
In addition to 25 other CASH PRIZES of £1 each, and 70 CASH PRIZES of 10g. each, making a grand total inall of 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS IN ONE HUNDRED CASH PRIZES. 

For the satisfaction of the readers of this Magazine, and as a guarantee of the dona fides of this offer, we have deposited the 
above £250 with the Alliance Bank, Kensington Branch, in the names of three ‘Trustees, and the following is a copy of the 
Bankers’ receipt for the sum named : 

THE ALLIANCE BANK, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W., DECEMBER 30th, 1886. No. 492. 
RECEIVED TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS, to be placed to the deposit account of 
MAX MENDELSSOHN, Eso. (of the firm of Mendelssohn Brothers & Co, 7, Ropemaker Street, City), 
S. BIRN, Esg.. (of the firm of Birn Brothers, 12, Milton Street, City), 
And WALTER HENRY BACON, Esa. (of the Kensington Fine Art Association, Kensington, London, W.) 
The Kensington Fine Art Association’s Grand Jubilee Word Competition Fund, ‘‘GOD SAVE THE 
QUEEN!” £250. For THE ALLIANCE BANK (Limited), KENSINGTON BRANCH. 
(Signed) C. B. WINDSOR, Cashier. Entered—J. G. BARNES, Accountant. | 











By the above offer it will be seen that every Competitor will have ONE HUNDRED CHANCES of winning one of the 
HUNDRED CASH PRIZFS, amounting in all to £250, 

The KENSINGTON FINE ART ASSOCIATION being desirous of further extending the sale of their Art Productions 
at popular prices, have decided to offer the above Prizes, ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE, to all readers who shall 
become patrons oftheir GRAND JUBILEE PRESENTATION PARCEL 


For Post Office Order, 28, 6d., or 33 stamps, carriage free. very Parcel will contain that charntingly-coloured Oil Picture, 


A WRECK ON THE GOODWIN SANDS, 


Measuring 28 inches by 17% inches, from the Grand and Original Painting by that eminent Marine Artist, W1LL1AM Broome, Esq. 

This scene is one of intense interest to all lovers of marine views. A large stretch of sea is represented in the Picture, with 
the waves rolling in all their mighty grandeur, and so severe is the storm raging that the schooner to the left is a complete 
waterlogged wreck. The waves dash over the deck with tremendous force, but, fortunately, the lifeboat, which 1s just leaving 
the wreck, has rescued every soul ; but the crew are having an anxious time, wondering whether they will ever get to shore 
again, for they well know the treachery of the Goodwin Sands in such a wind and storm, 

About twenty-three colours are used in the production of this large and splendid work, and they are so well blended that it 
is really next to impossible to detect the Picture from the original oil painting. 

This charming Picture we offer to the readers of this Magazine at 28, 6d. by Post Office Order, or 33 stamps, carriage 
free, although as a Work of Art it is honestly worth treble the money, and to every purchaser of this magnificent Picture we offer 
ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE, as A GRAND JUBILEE GIFT, provided application is made before March 31st, 1887, 
one handsome copy of 


THE VICTORIA CROSS GRAND JUBILEE ALBUM, portraying the HEROES OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

Shown in twelve magnificently-coloured relief Pictures, representing the various deeds of daring valour performed by British 
Soldiers from the Crimean War to the present day. ‘These choice Pictures, now published by the Kensington Fine Art 
Association, in commemoration of the Jubilee of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, are from the original paintings by 
Harry Payne, and illustrate most thrilling events. 

These twelve choice Pictures are enclosed in a most artistically designed Album, the front cover also bearing a Portrait of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and a correct representation of the Victoria Cross. 

The complete Album— as a Work of Art honestly worth Half-a-crown—will be sent, ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE, 
to every purchaser of the above grand and magnificent Picture, entitled 
A WRECK ON THE GOODWIN SANDS, provided application is made before March 31st, 1887. 

In every Parcel sent out will also be enclosed, entirely free of charge, a signed PRIZE CERTIFICATE, which will 
entitle the holder to compete, entirely free of charge, for the above One Hundred Cash Prizes, amounting in all to £250 
Full rules and particulars will be found printed on the Prize Certificate, which will be enclosed in every parcel entirely free of 
charge. The full names and addresses of the winners will be published in the columns of the London Standard. Latest a%te 
for sending in competitions, date of publication of the winners’ names, and all other necessary information is fully given on the 
Certificate. Before commencing the Competition, to prevent mistakes, it is necessary to see the rules. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND GRAND JUBILEE PRIZE BOND. 
Please order before March 31st, 1887, unless from abroad. 
| On receipt of this Bond (or the name of this Magazine mentioned), provided application is made before 
March 31st, accompanied by a Post Office Order value 2s, 6d. (or 33 penny stamps), we agree to forward, 
carriage paid, to any address in the United: Kingdom, one 
JUBILEE PRESENTATION PARCEL, 
containing the WHOLE of the goods described above. We also agree to enclose in each parcel, ENTIRELY 
FREE OF CHARGE, one PrizeCert:ficate, which will entitle the holder to compete, entirely free of charge, 
for the One Hundred Cash Prizes, amounting to Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 
(Signed) WALTER H. BACON, Manager. 
THE KENSINGTON FINE ART ASSOCIATION, Kensington Road, Kensington, London, W. 
| N.B.—The exquisite Companion Picture to ‘A WRECK ON THE GOODWIN SANDS,” entitled 
‘*LIFEBOAT 10 THE RESCUE,” can be secured by sending for Two Parcels (Post Office Order 55s., or 
68 stamps), carriage free. Readers thus sending for the PAIR of Pictures will also secure two “ Victoria 
Cross Grand Jubilee Albums,” and two Prize Certificates, one of which could be used by a friend. 











N.B.—Readers of this Magazine purchasing the above parcels;will not only be entitled to compete, entirely free of charge, on 


the words ‘‘God Save the Queen,” but will also be entitled to compete, on certain conditions, in a select and private compe-- 


tition for a Cash Prize of One Hundred Pounds, offered exclusively 10 the customers of the Kensington Fine Art Association, 
on the words “‘SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE,” and another for One Hundred Guineas on the compound word “ STANDARD- 
MOULDING.” Full particulars will be sent, entirely free of charge, in the above parcels. 

Post Office Orders are preferred to Postal Orders, and to be made payable at Kensington Park Road Post Office, London. 


WALTER HENRY BACON, 
The Kensington Fine Art Association, Kensington Road, Kensington, London, W. 


Send Two Stamps for our New Catalogue of Oil Paintings, Engravings, Oil Portraits, Chromos, Oleographs, etc. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MARCUS WARD'S LIST. 








MARCUS WARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


AT HOME AGAIN. A Book of Happy Child 
Life. Every page gay with Brilliant Designs in Colours, 
by J. G. Sowexsy and THomas Crane; with Verses 
by Exiza Krazy. Fancy binding, large 4to, 63. 

“The prettiest of picture-books for children. Cleverly 
—s and admirably coloured.”—Saturday Review, 
WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 

A ROMANCE OF THE THREE BRB‘. 
Penned and Pictured by Watters Crane. Characteristic 
binding, large 4to, 6s. 

“ Will afford endless fun ard pleasure to the little ones.’ 
Scotsman. 
NEW COLOUR BOOK FOR THE NURSERY. 

PETS AND PLAYMATES. Brimful of 
Pieturea of Children and Animals. By Epira Scan- 
NELL. With descriptive Verses by Et1za Krary. Small 
4to, brilliant binding, 2s. 6d. 

“Fascinating coloured illustrations.”—Saturday Review. 
Br LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 

TOPO. A Tale about English Children in Italy. 
By G. E, Brungrinte (Lavy Conn Camper), With 
numerous Illustrations by Kare Greenaway. Seventh 
Thousand. Square 8vo, cloth, gold and black, 23, 6. 


THE GOLDEN POETS.—WORDSWORTH. 
The First Volume of this Miniature Series, printed in 
letters of gold, bound in gold or blue cloth and gold, 
gilt edges, and decorated end paper, 2s. 

“ A charming little volume.”— Queen. 





In Decorated 1D Mit for a Seasonable Gift, 1s. 
THREE BLIND MICE: Their Diverting His- 
tory in Picture and Song. With Six Plates. By E. 
CaLpWELL. 
“ Cleverly illustrated, with the familiar music'and rhymes. 
Invests an old friend with novel attractions.” — 
Saturday Review. 


THE OGRE. A Story for Children. A Child’s 


Phantasy regarding a Musician and his Music. By 
May Cunnington. Withnumerous Illustrations. Deco- 
rated boards, Medium 8vo, Is. 


“A pretty little story prettily illustrated.”—Spectator. 
NEW TEXT BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “BIBLE 
FORGET-ME-NOTS.” 

KNOCKING. The Words of Jesus at the Door 
of the Heart. A Text-book for Morning and Evening. 
By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D., with Hymns and a 
Poetic Monologue. Each page decorated in silver and 
colour. y cloth, stamped in silver, 1s. 

handseme cloth case, 2s. 6d., 

THE GOLDEN TRIBUTE. Two New Text- 
books for Morning and Evening. ‘‘Harps of Gold” 
and “Golden Lamps.” Bound in cloth, illuminated in 
gold and colours, can also be had separately, in paper 
covers, 6d, each ; cloth gilt, 1s. 

“A dainty little gift-book.” —Saturday Review. 


BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS (286th Thousand). 
List of the Series of Tiny Text-Books, of which this is 
the initial volume, post free on application. 





MARCUS WARD'S CALENDARS FOR 1887. 


welfth Annual Issue, price 1 


SHAKSPERE CALENDAR. The daily leaves 
bear a new selection of passages from Shakepere. The 
ornamental! mount represents the poet, in marble, taken 
frcm the celebrated monument at Westminster Abbey. 
= is a fresco from a design by THomas SToTHARD, 

A. 


An entirely New Tesue (without Quotations), price 1s. 
TO-DAY. A Calendar for Mercantile Use. The 
leaves printed in very large type, red and black, to be 
reen clearly at a distance. 


CALENDAR OF THE SEASONS. For the 
Pocket-Book. Four charming designs, emblematical 
of the seasons. Hight pages, containing all the usual 
calendar informaticn. Price 6d. 


| ighth Annual Issue, price 1s. 

EVERY DAY. A Calendar for Home Use, with 
Fuitable selections frcm standard writers ; a new selec- 
tion each year. The ornsmental mount bears a repre- 

sentation of a handsome cabinet, with objects of art in 
rare porcelain, etc. 


NEW SIXPENNY DATE-RLOCK CALENDAR. 
OUR DAILY PORTION. A Calendar with 


helpful Texts for every day in the year. The texts are 
chosen for the widest use among Christians. 


Ninth Annual Issue, price 1s. 
DAY UNTO DAY. A Sacred Calendar, with 
Selections from Holy Scripture, suitable to every day 
in the Christian year. The ornamental mount bears a 
beautiful arrangement of Magnolias, and a representa- 
tion of Str Josuva Reynotps’ ‘Infant Samuel.” 








GREETING 


VOLUMES. 


“Tiny examples of illumination and printing in colour and gold that are very agreeable to the eye 


both within and out.”—Saturday Review. 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. An exquisite Little 


Volume, containing the Story of the Nativity, with | 
Designs in Monochrc me and Gold, after the Old Masters, | 


 eeange A in silkeen, fastened by gilt cord and contained in 
box, 2s. ; satin, 2s. €¢.; watered silk, 3s. 


CHRISIMAS ANGELS. A Tiny Volume, with 
Hymn and the Angels’ Story in Jluminated Text, each 
page cecorated with Angels in Gcld and Colour. Bound 
in silkeen, in pcstal box, 1ls.; watered silk, 1s. 6d. 


GOLDEN GARLANDS. A Miniature Book, the | 

eges bright with delicate Landscapes, printed in 

Gilcees, interspersed with Seasonable Greetings. Deco- 
rated cover, Is.; silkeen, ls. 6d. ; watered silk, 2s. 


|PASSING WAVES. A Byronic Souvenir. A 

Tiny Volume, with Characteristic Extracts from the 

Poet’s Writings. Illustrated by Marine Sketches in 

Water Colours. Decorated cover, 1s.; satin, with gilt 
cord fastening, 2s. 


RIVERSIDE SKETCHES. A Tiny Sketch. 

ok, comprising Water Colcur and Pencil Sketches, 

with appropriate Greetings. Decorated cover, 1s. ; 
with gilt cord fastening, 2s. 


BY THE WAYSIDE. A Miniature Book, con- 
taining delicate Water-colour Drawings of ( thoice Bita 
of Landscape, with Selections from Wornsworts. 
Decorated cover, 1s. ; satin, with gold cord fastening, 2s, 


; satin, 





Of all Bcoksellers, Stationers, and 


Fancy Dealers. Wholesale only of 


Marcas Ward & Co. (Limited), Oriel House, Farringdon St., London, E.C., also Belfast & New York. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. By Special Ap- 
pointments to H. M. the 
Queen and H.1I.& R. H. the 
CrownPrincess of Germany. 

TRLEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“LINEN,” BELFAST. 





Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, Post Free to any part of the World. 


Children’s .. } per dozen. Hems‘itched— 
Ladies’ rae 99 Ladie:’ . 2/1124 per dozen. 
Gents’ 2 36 1 


Gents’ o- 4/1 ‘“ 


POCKET *:22ccine ace 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


SE TTS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


Au Parcels Carriage Paid. \ 411 Wool Dress Fabrics, direot from the Mann factory, there being no Intermediate Profite whatever 
EVERY LADY SHOULD SEE PATTERNS OF THE 


Darlington won D Fabri 
aPlNngton won VPeSS FavPrics. 

Sole Makers of the celebrated CROSS-WARP SERGES and GOLD MEDAL CASH- 
MERES, atways in fashion. 

Our NEW SPRING GOODS are now in the looms, and, embracing as they do a most 
charming variety of all the most fashionable materials, Lapigs saould Nor FAIL to see our 
patterns B&FORS MAKING TH&IB PURCHASES RLSEWHERE. 

PATTERNS of our New Spring Goods will be ready beginning of March, and will be 
forwarded in Priority of APPLICATION. 

SILKS.—To meet the coming pemanp for siILKs, Messrs. H. P. & C>.’s Successors have 
made arrangements with @ LEADING MANUFACTURER in Faance to supply them with Four 
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GRETCHEN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ‘* My Lord Conceit,” 
** Darby and Joan,” * Corinna,” ete. 





BOOK I. 
CHAPTER IV. MISUNDERSTOOD. 


GRETCHEN turned to her garden, and 


mechanically began to tie up the plants | 


and rake the beds once more, But her mind 
was absorbed, and her heart was no longer 
in her work. 

Those beautiful myths and stories 
haunted her, as a first fairy-tale haunts 
the memory of a child. She looked at 
the sweet, wet, sunlit blossoms with 
dreaming eyes, and the birds’ songs 
sounded afar off to her ears, wherein now 
rang the remembered melody of a voice, 
the first voice that had spoken gracious 
and kindly words to her for her own sake 
alone. “ To-morrow,” she thought gladly, 
“T shall see him again. How strange that 
he should live so near! and ob, how clever 
he is, and how kind! How much he knows ! 
and yet he does not let me feel that he 
thinks me only an ignorant child. What 
beautiful histories those are! I wish I could 
read them for myself.” 

She let the rake fall, and clasped her 
hands, and stood looking up at the dewy 
leaves, where the singing birds were flut- 
tering to and fro. 


“ How sad to be blind!” The restless | 


thoughts ran on, and a great wave of pity | 
| Lisschen. 


swept over the innocent heart. 
It was such a tender, young heart, this 

girl’s — full of love and longing, a 

beautiful hopes and fair dreams ; 


quisite possibilities, 
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'come, I like Sister Cierlie so much better, 


and | over chatter.” 
ready | | 
to throw out its delicate tendrils to any | skirts to and fro, and clattering her pous |} 
support that offered itself; brimful of ex- | and dishes, in a way that showed her desire 
that only needed aj to have her kitchen to herself with all- 
careful hand to nurture into the greatness | | possible speed. 
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and nobility of a heroic and noble life. 
And, with such a heart and such a nature, 
there she stood in her young life’s fair | 
spring-time, unloved, undesired, and mis- 
understood. 

A hard fate truly. And yet by her 
scarce comprehended, so easy is it to be 
happy when the heart is young, and the % 































How long she stood there abzorbed in || 
reverie she scarcely knew ; but Lisschen’s 
voice, sounding harsh and shrill from the 4; 
house door, recalled her at last from | 
dreams, and reminded her that breakfast 
would be a not unacceptable benefit after 
two hours in the fresh morning air. So } 
she placed her garden tools in the tool- | 
house, ran lightly up the gravel path, and # 
entered the little tiled kitchen, where { 
her cup of coffee and roll stood awaiting 
her. 

‘Where is aunt?” she asked, as she } 
nodded questioningly to Lisschen. | 
“She is ill again,” grumbled the old 
woman, ‘‘and no wonder, walking all the 
way from Vienna yesterday, To-day she { 
cannot lift her head from the pillow. I | 
have taken her her coffee, and you must 
not go near her or disturb her, so she bade I 
me say. The Sister Marie will come this | 
morning for your lessons,” 

“Ugh!” pouted the girl. “She is so 
cross and so ugly. I wish she would not } 





Where is the grandfather ?” she added. 

“Shut up in his own room,” snorted | 
‘‘Where else should he be? 
Now make haste. I have no time to waste 


She was whisking her short, brown 
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Gretchen hastily swallowed her coffee, 
and taking the bread in her hand, went out 
to the doorway to throw a shower of 
crumbs to the birds, The usual dull 
routine of the day must be gone through 
—the dry books read, the stiff, coarse 
sheets and garments hemmed for the poor. 
Everything that was harsh and dreary and 
unlovely seemed to be thrust into her 
hours of occupation, the better to disen- 
chant her with the world and its vanities. 
It was no wonder she sometimes rebelled. 

By the time the birds had finished their 
meal, Lisschen called to her to dust the 
parlour, and with a sigh she turned from 
the lovely sunlight and fresh, cool air 
to the dark room where the family 
usually sat. The floor had no carpet, but 
was in such a high state of polish and 
slipperiness that it was quite a perilous 
enterprise to walk across it. The hard, 
stiff chairs were arranged in a grim row 
against the wall. There was nothing 
pretty or cheerful in the way of knick- 
knacks, or ornaments, or even flowers. 
Everything was sober of tint and useful of 
design, and uncomfortable and hideous 
as the generality of German furniture 
used to be, and, indeed, often is at the 
present time, despite the advance of 
cesthetic art. 

Long use had habituated Gretchen’s 
eyes to the grimness and soberness of her 
surroundings. But she often longed for a 
touch of colour from flowers or plants to 
brighten the room or relieve the eye. 

The suggestion of such a thing, how- 
ever, was enough to bring down a storm 
of wrath from her grandfather, or a cold 
rebuke from the proud, handsome lips of 
her aunt, so the girl only sighed at their 


‘ want of taste, and tried to shut her eyes 


to the darkness and grimness that seemed 
to them so admirable. 

At nine, Sister Maria came, and the 
morning sped on, and the girl’s patience 
and gentleness brought her through the 
hard tasks, and enabled her to bear the 
harsh sarcasms of her teacher. 

At the end of the lessons, however, she 
summoned up courage to ask a question 
that had long been rankling in her mind. 

“Sister Maria,” she said gently, “can 
you tell me if it is really decided that I am 
to enter the Convent ?” 

‘‘Of course it is,” answered the Sister. 
“Thy grandfather has at last fixed the day 
—on ‘hy seventeenth birthday thou wilt 
give thyself to the blessed life, and become 
a Sister of our holy Order.” 





“My seventeenth birthday!” echoed 
the girl. ‘Six months—only six months.” 

Then suddenly the tears rushed to her 
eyes, and her voice broke out into en- 
treaty : 

‘Oh, Sister, tell me, please tell me, 
must J do this thing? You talk about a 
vocation, but I feel none of the blessed 
privilege of serving Christ as you do. 
Cannot I serve Him as I do now? Can I 
not love Him, and yet live in the world 
He has made so beautiful? Ido not think 
I should be the less pitiful to his creatures 
or mindful of Himself by just living on 
free and content as] am. 1 know no one 
here loves me, or wants me—that is my 
misfortune ; but I would try so hard to be 
good and gentle, and of use; and then, 
perhaps, in time they might forget that I 
was once a sorrow to them, and so let me 
live here to tend them, and love them as 
the years go on.” 

Earnestness had banished her tears. The 
longings of her heart, that had at last 
broken the bonds of an enforced silence, 
burst forth in natural appeal for love and 
freedom. 

The panting, passionate words rang out 
as might a prisoner’s cry for liberty. In 
the doorway beyond a figure stood and 
heard, as if turned to stone. One hand 
was pressed to her heart, as if in pain, and 
there was a look of agony in her eyes 
that not even years of self-mastery could 
banish. 

‘‘ Hush !” cried the Sister, and raised a 
warning finger. 

The girl’s eyes turned to the spot it in- 
dicated. Her colour faded; a strange, 
humbled look came into the lovely eyes. 
She moved forward and touched the listless 
hand with her warm young lips. 

“Aunt, have I disturbed you? 
sorry.” 

With a terrible effort the proud face 
regained its calm. The girl’s hand was put 
aside, and the erect, graceful figure moved 
on to its accustomed place. Meekly the 
girl followed. 

“ Lisschen said that you were ill, that 
you could not leave your room,” she said 
gently. 

“T am better,” was the cold response. 
‘‘Are the lessons finished, Sister Maria ? 
What was that eager discussion about ?” 

“The Friiulein Gretchen is somewhat 
excited this morning,” was the reply. “It 
will be well for her to retire to her own 
room and read this homily on patience and 
resignation ; and I should also recommend 
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some mortification of the flesh in the way 
of fasting for to-day. She has displayed 
an evil and rebellious spirit.” 

The proud, cold woman raised her head 
and looked at the girl. Something of 
yearning, of pity checked, and repressed, 
and forced down into unnatural composure, 
spoke out in that rapid glance. Then her 
eyes fell. 

‘You hear, Gretchen,” she said calmly. 

The girl turned away; her lips quivered; 
the hot colour flushed to her very brow in 
w passionate tide. Without another word 
she took the proffered book from Sister 
Maria’s hands and left the room. At the 
door she paused and looked back at the 
two figures—rigid, watchful, self-controlled 
as she, in her passionate youth, could never 
hope to be. 

“Oh, why do you misjudge me so?” 
she cried, with momentary entreaty. “ In- 
deed, indeed I try to be good and do what 
you wish; but no one loves me; and no 
one cares!” 

There was no response, only the grim 
face of Sister Maria turned to that quiet 
figure seated in the darkest corner of the 
dark and dreary room. It almost seemed 
as if she expected, and, in some eager and 
thirsty way, watched for a change in the 
calm face, a quiver of the marble lips ; 
but there was none. 

Immoveable, expressionless, beautiful as 
a statue, but even as a statue without life, 
and without feeling, so did she look while 
the plaintive appeal of that sad young 
voice still filled tie room with its echoes. 

‘‘T think,” croaked the harsh tones of 
Sister Maria, “1 think, Friulein von 
Waldstein, that it would be well if your 
niece were allowed less liberty of speech 
and action for these next six months. 
She grows somewhat opinionated and 
restive. She has made no new friends, I 
suppose ?” 

‘* Friends!” echoed that strange, cheer- 
less voice. ‘‘ No. She speaks to no one, 
She never goes out save with Lisschen or 
iyself,” 

“Still there is a change somewhere,” 
said the Sister thoughtfully. ‘She is not 
so meek or so heedful of rebuke as she 
was.” 

“She is very young,” said Anna von 
Waldstein, in the same dull, measured 
way. “It is hard for the young to be 
always gloomy and repressed.” 

Her thin, white fingers were busy with 
some work she had taken up. Her face 
ivoked like a marble mask. 





“Still she must be taught her duty,” 
pursued the Sister vindictively. ‘‘ Others 
have had to learn the same task, to repress 
the same longings, to vanquish the same 
desires. Life has its measure of suffering 
for every heart; none is exempt.” 

*“No,” echoed the calm voice bitterly. 
“Only some have a larger measure than 
others crowded into their lives. You know 
that, Sister.” 

“Those who suffer for others suffer 
doubly, you would say. It is Heaven’s 
will. We must not rebel. If Gretchen 
suffers for her mother’s sin, she but expi- 
ates a universal law. The sinus of the guilty 
fall on the innocent.” 

There was no response, ‘The white 
fingers went on mechanically with their 
work, The face never lost its look of 
frozen calm. The Sister gathered up her 
books and glanced at the clock. 

“My time is up,” she said grimly. 
‘‘ Father Joseph bade me tell you that the 
child has not been to confession this week. 
Will you remind her ¢” 

“T will bring her to-morrow—myself,” 
was the answer. 

“Then I will wish you good-morrow, 
Fr iulein von Waldstein.” 

As the door closed, as the heavy tread 
ceased to echo in the little paved hall, 
there came a strange alteration over the 
quiet face of Anna von Waldstein. The 
work fell from her hands ; the hands them- 
selves were clasped and lifted upwards, as 
in a sudden agony of appeal to some un- 
known and merciless power, that held her 
in its thrall. Such agony, such suffering, 
such an imploring voiceless cry never 
surely rent the soul of martyr, or of sinner. 
The proud eyes—proud no longer in that 
moment's broken calm—gazed upwards as 
if seeking to pierce the very realms of 
Heaven itself. The clasped hands wiung 
themselves together, and were flung out as 
if in search of—what? Something lost, 
yet nigh? Another hand, whose touch 
might thrill them with remembered joy ; 
another clasp to calm and soothe the trem- 
bling passion of their own? The kiss of 
silent lips; the curls of a young child’s 
head ; the magic something which might 
have changed life and set its frozen cur- 
rents to the music of love and bliss ? 

Perhaps for some of these—perhaps all 
—perhaps none. Within her heart a cry 
sounded, taking vengeance for long years 
of repression, forcing its way upwards 
through the close-bound gates of secrecy 
and self-control. 
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“No one to love her.” That was what 
the child said. ‘Noone tolove her! Ob, 
if I only dared—if I only, only dared !” 


CHAPTER V. THE DAWN. 


GRETCHEN sat alone in her little room. 
A fierce feeling of indignation throbbed in 
her heart, and fired her gentle nature into 
wrath. 

“I can’t bear it,” she said, “Oh, I can’t 
bear it! Life is surely not meant to bea 
prison—a penance—something from which 
sll light and joy are shut out for ever! 
What have I done that I should be doomed 
to such a fate?” 

She paced to and fro the bare floor of 
her chamber like some wild, caged crea- 
ture in its first hours of rebellion, She 
had never in all her life before felt such an 
indignant hatred of the circumstances of 
that life. But then, never before had the 
cage door been opened, or such sweet, 
tantalising glimpses of freedom given. 
Life, with its storied elements of romance— 
love, passion, delight—had been as a veiled 
picture before her eyes; but now the veil 
had been lifted, a glimpse of a hidden 
parelise revealed, and the thought that a 
living grave was her fate, and all such 
joys forbidden, filled her with a horror that 
words could not frame, a passionate re- 
bellion that almost terrified herself. She 
had thrown her book on the bed; she 
turned to her window, and looked out 
longingly at the bright sunshine. 

Then her eyes strayed from that altitude 
of sky and hill to the nearer level of the 
garden. From thence again they wan- 
dered to that jealously shut out domain, 
which was now invested with such special 
interest. The trees were high, and the 
drooping branches made a partial screen ; 
but there was one little break among the 
boughs which permitted her to see a smooth 
green lawn and a figure seated on a low 
lounging chair. 

Her heart beat quicker. Here at least 
was an interest for her in her hours of 
imprisonment. 

“If he could only see!” she thought 
regretfully, as her own eyes took in, with 
a strange familiar gladness, the grace and 
strength of the handsome figure. 

But he had resumed the old disfiguring 
bandage, and was lying lazily back under 
the trees, smoking a cigarette. Still, the 
very fact of having someone to watch and 
speculate about, some new interest in her 
life’s daily monotony, was pleasant to the 





girl ; and she softly opened the little 
window, and knelt there, with eager gaze 
and quick fancies, and her sorrows half 
forgotten. 

Time passed on. The young English- 
man had finished his cigarette, and was 
dozing in his chair. Still the girl knelt 
there by the open window and watched, 
and a thousand sweet fancies drifted through 
her mind, and wove themselves into a 
romance more fit for fairyland than for 
reality. 

She seemed quite forgotten. No one 
came near her. She had had no food 
since breakfast, and began to feel quite 
conscious of the fact. 

Presently the Englishman’s ‘servant ap- 
peared on the scene, and led his master 
into the house. After that Gretchen felt 
her interest in the garden considerably 
lessened, and she rose from her position at 
the window, and took up the discarded 
book. 

Just as she had begun the dry homily 
prescribed by Sister Maria, the door 
was abruptly opened, and Lisschen entered 
with a tray containing some soup and 
bread. 

She put the tray down on the chair by 
the window, and then turned to the girl 
with a little less gruffness and harshness 
than usual, 

* This is to be all your dinner,” she said. 
“T call ita shame. Youthis for something 
better than starving and book-learning. So 
the Sister has had you punished again.” 

“Yes, Lisschen,” answered the girl, 
flinging aside the book once more. “ Oh, 
I am so hungry,” she added joyfully, 
“T thought you had forgotten ail about 
my dinner.” 

“Sit down and eat,” said Lisschen, 
drawing up a stool and seating herself on 
it. ‘I donot make two journeys when 
one will do,” 

The girl needed no second biddings. 
Had she been less keen of appetite she 
might have noticed the intent, yet covert 
scrutiny, of the old woman’s eyes. It 
almost seemed as if some new light had 
dawned upon them—as if, in place of long 
familiarity, a startling and unexpected 
discovery had flashed. 

‘“*Gretchen,” she said at last, “ you have 
kept your own counsel about the English 
gentleman yesterday.” 

The girl looked hastily up, her face 
flushing like a rose. ‘‘ But, yes,” she said, 
‘you told me to do so, Lisschen.” 

“True,” nodded the old woman, and 
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a faint smile curled the corners of 
her mouth. “And I tell you so still. 
There may be great good fortune in store 
for you, child. Mind, I say no more, only 
let those watch, who think they can see. 
Sister Maria, indeed !” 

She tossed her head contemptuously. 

Gretchen laid down her spoon and 
looked at her in astonishment. 

“Good fortune for me! Oh, no, 
Lisschen. That is too much to expect. 
They told me to-day that everything is 
arranged. Jam to enter the Convent on 
my seventeenth birthday. What can alter 
that ?” 

Again that odd smile quivered round the 
old woman’s mouth. 

‘* You have a fair face,” she said. ** Such 
faces do not lend themselves readily to a 
nun’s hood, or a convent cell. Oh, do not 
open your eyes too wide. I know what I 
know. A rich and handsome husband 
would suit you better than a life of penance 
and piety. Well, I was young myself once, 
and well-favoured too, and I know what a 
lover’s tongue promises.” 

Gretchen had risen to her feet now; her 
face was pale, her eyes wide and aston- 
ished. Lisschen—surly, cross-grained old 
Lisschen to speak like this — what had 
chanced to her ? 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
breathlessly. ‘ Has—has anyone been 
speaking to you.” 

The old woman lowered her voice ‘and 
came nearer. 

“T went down the Hauptstrasse this 
morning,” she said cautiously. “ I met some- 
one who spoke to me of—you. Well, well, 
why should I not tell it? He is the ser- 
vant of the Englishman. His master is 
rich and great, and he has fallen in love 
with you. Your fortune is made, Gretchen, 
and of a surety it will suit you better to be 
loved and wedded than to pass your life 
within convent walls. I said I would tell 
you, and I have done it. For the rest you 
must please yourself. You look surprised. 
I am only crabbed old Lisschen, who 
have had more cross words than kind for 
thee! So—but my heart felt for thee 
all the same, and I would help thee from 
thy cage if thou hast a mind to fly!” 

But Gretchen only stood there silent for 
very amazement. The rich blood dyed 
her cheeks ; her pulses beat wildly. She 
could scarcely credit all she heard. To 
leave this hard, cold, loveless life; to be 
rich, beloved, happy, free! It seemed to 
her as if she did but dream. 





The transformation in Lisschen amazed 
her too. She could not believe that the 
grim old serving - woman could have 
softened towards her so suddenly. Un- 
happily, for herself she was too unsuspicious 
to fathom the real reason, or attribute 
sordid or interested motives. Lon Bari 
had played the part of Mephistopheles 
fairly well, and Lisschen had not been 
proof against a golden bribe. At first 
she was astounded at the bare idea of 
the child having made the conquest he 
hinted ; but when its proof came home to 
her in substantial results for herself, she 
thought it would be no great sin to help 
the girl to fortune and happiness, and 
reward her own exertions by independence 
from that time. 

“Tt seems like a fairy-tale,” cried Gretchen 
at last. “I tobeloved—married! !'reed 
from this hateful bondage! Ob, Lisschen, 
can it really, really be true ?” 

“Tt is quite true, child; but you must 
be careful, very careful. Sharp e)es are 
upon us, and to be discovered means ruin. 
You must learn your tasks and submit 
yourself as of old. But I will contrive that 
you shall have your lover. Do not fear 
for that.” 

“ My—lover !” 

The girl’s face grew rosy red with shy 
and sudden shame. But that very morning 
she had asked what a lover was, and now 
to have one of her very own. It was in- 
credible. 

‘He can’t be—that, Lisschen,’ she 
faltered. ‘‘ He scarcely knows me ; he has 
only seen me twice.” 

“Tt does not need much seeing for 
love to come,” answered the old woman. 
“Once will do it, for the matter of that ! 
Now take this. ’Tis the key of the garden- 
gate leading into the woods. Be there to- 
morrow by five o'clock, as you were to-day. 
No one will miss the key. I have always 
had it. Only do not tarry too long, for 
thy grandfather may walk in the garden and 
miss thee. Now I must go, or they will 
wonder. You are to stay in your room all 
the rest of the day. But I have given thee 
something better to think of than Sister 
Maria’s homilies, have I not?” 

But the girl was too astounded and be- 
wildered to speak. She only stood there 
with the sweet colour coming and going in 


her cheeks ; stood there believing that she - 


must surely dream—that soon, only too 
soon, she would waken to the old dreary, 
lonely life again. 

When the door had closed on Lisschen, 
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she threw herself on her bed and buried 
her face in her arms. Life—thought— 
feeling—the whole world was changed for 
her! The innocence and ignorance of 
childhood seemed to fall away, and before 
her lay a golden, dazzling region of possi- 
bilities hitherto undreamt of. She had been 
so drilled into thinking a religious life her 
whole future, that the first thrill of relief, 
the promise of freedom, the hint of un- 
imagined joys lying beyond the golden 
gates of liberty almost terrified her with 
the gladness and wonder that they brought 
her heart. 

The sunlight faded at last. The glow 
and fervour of day lost its meaning as the 
hours drifted by. She rose and looked 
around as one who wakes from a dream. 
“Am I really myself?” she asked, as she 
caught sight of her face in the little mirror, 
staring at its reflection as if it were some- 
thing altogether unknown. 

Then a smile broke over her lips. 

“It will soon be to-morrow now,” she 
thought. ‘‘I wonder what he will say to 
me!” 





CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 


ABERDEEN AND BANFF, 


IN some way or other the citizens of 
Aberdeen have earned for themselves a 
character that is, in a measure, distinot 
and peculiar. They are cannie, cool, and 
dour in popular estimation. The cauld 
kale of Aberdeen is typical of the frosted 
manners of the people; the granite city 
is the abode of people whose character is 
moulded on the square and rigid forms of 
their native rock. An ‘‘ Aberdeen sweetie,” 
as Scottish children well know, is nothing 
more toothsome than a vigorous crack on 
the head, with a flip of the thumb; and 
the same austerity and rigour shows itself 
in other popular pleasantries, 

With these impressions on his mind, the 
stranger visiting Aberdeen will be agree- 
ably surprised to find a somewhat lively, 
and certainly handsome, city, whose in- 
habitants, in culture and hospitality, are 
rather pre-eminent than the reverse, com- 
paied with the rest of the Isle of Britain. 
Long the chief seat of the foreign com- 
merce of the Scottish kingdom, Aberdeen, 
although now far outstripped by Glasgow 
in population and extent, still can boast 
a strong and solid prosperity. 

Aberdeen is one of the most ancient 





cities in the kingdom, although it contains 
but few remains of its earlier days. 
Chroniclers mention a Bull by Pope 
Gregory in the ninth century, which con- 
ferred civic rights upon the settlement ; 
and there is an existing Charter of 
William the Lion, which carries us back 
into the twelfth century. In spite of its 
Celtic name Aberdeen was, we may believe, 
mainly a Scandinavian settlement, at all 
events as far as its shipping population 
were concerned, and carried on an early 
trade with the Baltic and with the sea- 
board of Northern Europe. The men of 
Aberdeen were a stout, stubborn race, and 
full of fight, and although, after the battle 
of Falkirk and the ruin of the national 
cause, they were obliged to admit an 
English garrison, yet they bided their 
time; and when Robert Bruce appeared 
again in the field they rose and mas- 
sacred their English garrison, and gave 
their allegiance to the Bruce. Hence 
the city arms bestowed by the King 
in memory of this service—three towers, 
triply towered, with the motto ‘“ Bon 
Accord,” which was the watchword of the 
citizens. Thirty years later, Edward the 
Third of England ravaged the Earldom of 
Mar, and burnt Aberdeen to the ground. 
The town was soon rebuilt upon the same 
site, and thus became known as New 
Aberdeen. 

New Aberdeen was chiefly built of 
wood, but was enclosed within walls and 
towers of strength, which were patrolled 
night and day by the burgher guard. Here 
money was coined at the Royal mint, and 
the King often lodged and held his Royal 
Court within the walls. 

It was when the young Prince James 
the First of Scotland was a prisoner in 
England, and the crown of Scotland seemed 
to be at the disposal of the first bold man 
who dared to grasp it, that Donald, Lord 
of the Isles, and lord also of great terri- 
tories among the Western Highlands, who 
claimed all the dignity of an independent 
monarch, left his wilds, at the head of a 
fine force of ten thousand brave High- 
landers, and, descending the valley of the 
Dee, arrived within ten miles of Aberdeen 
at a place called Haslaw. The Earl of 
Mar had gathered together an array of 
Lowland gentlemen—of the Lowlandsof the 
north, that is—from the plains of Moray, 
and Buchan, and Strathmore. For once 
all these Lowland chiefs were in accord, 
since the success of the Highlanders in- 
volved ruin and exile to the Sassenach. 
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This was the last chance of the Gael in 
Scotland, and the success of the day would 
have left him master of all the North of 
Scotland, even as far as the ancient Roman 
rampart, that crossed the isthmus between 
the Forth and the Clyde. The men of 
Aberdeen, too, mustered in strength under 
their Provost, Sir Robert Davidson, and 
marched forth to join the Earl of Mar. 

The Highlanders attacked with their 
usual desperate courage ; but the phalanx of 
the Scottish Lairds and their tenants, a pha- 
lanx of long spears such as had broken the 
English chivalry at Bannockburn, held to- 
gether even against the fierce Highland 
rush. But the Lowlanders lost heavily, 
more than five hundred brave gentlemen 
bit the dust, and the Provost of Aberdeen 
died at the head of his townsfolk. The 
Highlanders, however, lost twice as many 
men, and seeing no prospect of the plunder 
of Aberdeen, to which they had been look- 
ing forward as the crowning mercy of the 
campaign, retreated sullenly and unmo- 
lested to their hills) We may imagine 
that the Provost had a fine funeral in the 
old Church of St. Nicholas, where his tomb 
is still to be seen ; but the citizens were of 
opinion that their Provost was too im- 
portant a personage to be wasted on a 
fight, however glorious, and resolved that 
henceforth no Provost should go beyond 
the limits of his jurisdiction in his official 
capacity. 

The battle was fought in 1411, and half 
a century afterwards we find the citizens 
entering into a bond of manrent with their 
powerful neighbour the Earl of Huntly, 
chief of ali the Gordons. The Earl was 
to fight for the city if there were any 
occasion. On the other hand, a contingent 
of the townsfolk were to join his forces 
when he was on the war path, always 
saving their allegiance to the King. 

But it was found that the Earl was more 
in the way of getting into hot water than 
the city, and when he called for his Aber- 
donian contingent some excuse was sure to 
be ready for not supplying it ; and so the 
arrangement led rather to heart-burning 
and bickering than concord. 

Already in 1450 the town was provided 
with a public clock, which shows how the 
citizens were abreast, if not ahead, of their 
times. And when, after Sauchieburn fight, 
and the death of James the Third, Lord 
Forbes and others tried to raise the city, 
and make it pronounce against the faction 
who had the young King in custody, the 
magistrates of the city were too cautious 





to embroil their city in the affair. Nor had 
they any reason to complain of the young 
King, who assisted their Bishop, Elphin- 
stone, in the foundation of an ecclesiastical 
college in the neighbouring village of Old 
Aberdeen, as it came to be called—the 
Papal Bull for which was issued in 1494, 

In 1497, during the short war waged 
with England in support of Perkin 
Warbeck, the Aberdonians built a block- 
house to defend their haven from the 
attack of English ships; but the English 
did not come to test the strength of their 
defences, After Flodden, too, when the 
whole land was filled with dismay, the 
citizens established a watch on the south 
side of the river at the bell-house, to raise 
a fire, as a signal to arm and muster, at the 
first sight of a hostile sail. But again the 
English fleet failed to enter an appearance, 
and Aberdeen suffered nothing but the 
grief and dismay which she shared with 
the whole kingdom. Perhaps Aberdeen, 
however, might be specially moved at 
the fate of the gallant King James, for 
not only was he the benefactor of the 
neighbouring college, but he had visited 
the town more than once riding with a 
solitary attendant, on the way to the 
shrine of St. Dathac, in Ross, a favourite 
resort of his in the feverish remorse that 
troubled him. 

That sixteenth century was a che- 
quered and troubled time for the city alto- 
gether. With news of disasters and 
rumours of invasion, came the plague in 
1514, and then in the disorders of the 
King’s minority, the city was suddenly 
entered by Seatons and Leslies, on some 
offence given or taken, who slaughtered 
many of the inhabitants. These at last 
mustered in such strength as to drive away 
their assailants. In 1546 pestilence was 
once more raging in the city, and the 
plague-stricken were carried outside the 
walls to the links, and there placed in 
tents---an excellent sanitary arrangement 
which seems to have saved the city from 
depopulation. Again in 1562 came a 
visitation from the Royal army — or 
Murray’s army as it might be called, 
although the young Queen rode at the 
head of it. That army had come against 
the Gordons, with whom the Aberdonians 
had long lived in a kind of jealous friend- 
ship. It seemed doubtful whether the 
Gordons would not have the best of 
the campaign, and the Queen was re- 
ceived with doubtful loyalty, so great 
was the awe inspired by the chief of the 
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Gordons. But when the Royalarmy came| ll this was the more grievous, in that 
back victorious with the news that | the citizens of Aberdeen had little zeal for 
Huntly was slain and his men dispersed, | the cause in which they suffered, while 
the people threw up their caps and | the rough Highlanders and the wild Irishry 
shouted for the Queen—and shouted as plundered, burnt, and slaughtered without 
loudly when young Sir John Gordon was , making invidious distinctions as to sect or 
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beheaded, three days after the battle. 
Before the century was ended, however, 
the Gordons were on their feet again, and 


party. 

In the second year after the sack of 
Aberdeen came the plague to complete the 
work of the spoiler, and the old city was 


in 1594, when the townsfolk had taken 

prisoners three Romish priests who were reduced to a woful state. Yet the place 
passing through the city in disguise, the soon recovered from the effects of war and 
Lords Huntly, Errol, and Angus rescued | pestilence, retaining always its attachment 
the prisoners from, the Tolbooth, and | to Episcopacy and the Stuarts. Thus, in 
threatened to return and visit the town | 1715, the Pretender was proclaimed King 
with fire and sword—a threat that would | of Scotland before the Town House of Aber- 
most likely have been punctiliously carried | deen, and, when he presently landed at 
out, had not the King roused the country | Peterhead and passed through Aberdeen, 
against the insurgent Lords, and starved the magistrates were friendly, although 


them into submission. 

Last plague of ail in this strange | 
eventful century was a plague of witches, | 
always plentiful in this old country of the | 
Picts, whose descendants took naturally | 
to the black art. In 1596-97 no fewer | 
than twenty-two witches were burnt on the | 
Castle Hill, and still the cruel maw of 
popular superstition was unsated. | 

In the great religious disputes of the suc- 
ceeding century, between Prelacy and Pres- 
byterianism, the city of Aberdeen was long | 
the stronghold of the former party. The | 
seat of a bishopric, and with two richly- 





endowed colleges—.-for the MareschalCollege | 


of Aberdeen had been founded AD. 1593, 
by George Keith, Earl Mareschal—Aber- 
deen found its sympathy strongly engaged 
for Episcopacy. When other cities joined 
the Covenant, Aberdeen stood up for 
King and Church, and, for so doing, was 
attacked, in 1639, by Leslie and Lord 
Montrose. 

And then, by a curious countermarch of 
affairs, Aberdeen, as time went on, turned 





fearful, and a thousand pounds were levied 
among the citizens, without much difficulty, 
for the support of the Stuart cause. 

The revival of prosperity was aided by a 
considerable developement of trade with 
the rising colonies of North America, and 
a scarcely legitimate traffic sprang up with 
the loyal Cavaliers of Virginia, in the supply 
of labour for the plantations. The neigh- 
bouring country was poor and barren, and 
yet populous ; children were many and hard 
to keep ; and the merchants in human flesh 
offered a free passage to the New World for 
boys and youths whose parents would sign 
a contract indenture. In many cases such 
legal formalities would be dispensed with, 
and it was said that likely youths ran a 
chance of being kidnapped on the very 
quays of Aberdeen and smuggled off to 
Virginia. Such, at all events, was the 
story of one Peter Williamson, who found 
his way back to Aberdeen, and published 
a pamphlet, about the year 1758, pur- 
porting to be a narrative of French and 
Indian cruelty, but which contained severe 











towards the Covenant, while Montrose had 
been brought round the other way by the | trates of Aberdeen. 

personal influence of King Charles. And,| According to Peter’s account, apart from 
in 1645, Montrose again appeared under | the original kidnapping, his lot had nos 
the walls of the city, and summored it to | been a hard one. He was landed at Phila- 
surrender, this time to the King’s forces. delphia, with a shipload of other young 
By some treachery or misadventure the} people, who were sold at about sixteen 
messenger, who had borne the summons to | pounds a head. He was purchased by a 
surrender, was murdered on his way back | brother Scot, who treated him kindly, and, 
to Montrose’s camp, and the General, in | dying, left him a substantial legacy. Peter 
fierce rage and indignation, forthwith at- married a young woman of property, and 
tacked a force of the citizens who had | his subsequent misfortunes may be attri- 
mustered outside the city walls, and drove | buted to the French and Indians, or, per- 
them headlong into the town, and, storming haps, to his own want of prudence. Bat 
in after them, gave the city to pillage, and anyhow, Peter’s story made a great sensa- 
put many of its inhabitants to the sword. | tion in Aberdecn. The magistrates and 
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chief merchants were highly indignant. 
Peter was fined, expelled the city, and his 
pamphlet was publicly burnt by the common 
hangman. The good folks of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, however, took up Peter's cause, 
and, as Williamson was at last awarded a 
substantial indemnity, it seems probable 
that there was a considerable basis of truth 
in his revelations. 

While Aberdeen took no direct part in 
the rebellion of 1745, yet stirring scenes 
were enacted in its streets, and the sym- 
pathies of the inhabitants were strongly for 
Prince Charlie. In ’45, General Cope, the 
Johnnie Cope of ballad fame, after his 
futile march to Inverness in search of the 
Prince, hastily embarked his troops at 
Aberdeen and sailed away to the scene of 
his defeat at Prestonpans. Soon after, 
Lord Lewis Gordon took possession of the 
city on behalf of the Prince, The Laird 
of Macleod, who had declared for King 
George, advanced with his people to drive 
the rebels out, but was defeated by the 
Gordons at Inverurie. February, 1746, 
saw the redcoats marching over the 
Bridge of Dee with Cumberland at their 
head, and then came the news of Cal- 
loden, when a general illumination was 
ordered in honour of the glorious victory. 
Bat the streets of Aberdeen were dark 
that night ; a few candles here and there 
only served to increase the general gloom ; 
and the soldiery, incensed at the aspect of 
things, took to smashing people’s windows 
as a stimulus to the loyalty of the city. 

Perhaps the Jacobite feeling lasted 
longer in Aberdeen than in any other town 
in Scotland. [ven as late as 1803, when 
the Ross and Cromarty Regiment were 
quartered in the town, and King George’s 
birthday was celebrated by a banquet in 
the town house, a town’s mob congregated 
about the scene in anything but a loyal 
temper. When the officers reeled down 
the steps, having drunk the King’s health 
with more zeal than prudence, they were 
set upon and pelted by all the boys of the 
town. ‘The regiment was turned out to 
avenge the insult to the Crown and its 
officers ; a volley was fired upon the crowd, 
and many were killed and wounded. For 
this several officers were put upon their 
trial, but it does not seem that any were 
punished, 

[In the last years of the eighteenth 
century, there lived on a flat in one of the 
houses in Broad Street, a certain Mrs, 
Byron, who had once been Catherine 
Gordon of Gight, with her little son, 





handsome but slightly lame, who should 
by rights have been heir to the ancient 
lordship of Gight. 

O whare are ye gaeing, bonny Miss Gordon, 

O whare are ye gaeing sae bonny and braw? 

Ye’ve married wi Johnny Byron 

To squander the lands ov’ Gight awa’ ! 

Poor Mrs. Byron had not even the small 
satisfaction of helping to spend her own 
money ; her gallant Captain had done that 
in advance, and the lands that had been 
in her family for more than four centuries, 
were sold to pay the debts her husband 
had contracted before his marriage. A 
bare hundred and fifty pounds a year were 
all the poor woman had to subsist upon, 
and with which to educate her boy. The 
poet Lord Byron has himself given us 
some account of his early days in Aber- 
deen, and the old bridge o’ Balgownie still 
remains to await the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy that impressed the imagination of 
young Byron: 

Brig o’ Balgownie, black’s your wa’ ; 
Wi’ a wife’s ae son, and a mare’s ae foal 
Down ye shall fa’. 

Master Byron himself was ‘‘a wife’s ae 
son ;” but he had nothing in the way of a 
horse, unless, perhaps, a wooden one upon 
wheels. Bat later on, the young Earl of 
Aberdeen, the new owner of Gight, was 
also an “ae son,” and rode ‘‘a mare’s ae 
foal”; so that always when he had occasion 
to cross the brig he took the precaution to 
dismount and have his horse led after him, 
lest haply ancient prophecy should be vin- 
dicated in his person. 

The old tower of Cight is now a ruin, 
but was inhabited up to the time of its sale 
in 1787. It lies in the parish of Fyvie, 
North Aberdeen. The bog o’ Gight is a 
familiar name in the annals of the family of 
Gordon, and, as this powerful race was inti- 
mately connected with Aberdeen and Banff, 
as well as the adjoining provinca of Moray, 
it may be well to givea short account of its 
history. 

The Gordons were originally a Border 
family, and were settled in Stratnb zie by 
Robert Brace, on the forfeited estates of the 
former Lord of Strathbogie, who hai been 
a partisan of the English faction, one of 
those disinherited Lords who came back 
presently with Edward Balliol to reclaim 
their belongings. The particular Strath- 
bogie known in England as David Has- 
tings, who drove the Gordons from their 
seat, was presently disposed of in the forest 
of Braemar, where Lindsays and Douglases, 
and perhaps a Gordon or two, set upon 
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him unawares and slew him. From this 
time the Gordons increased and flourished, 
till the elder branch came to an untimely 
end with young Sir Adam Gordon, who 
was killed at the battle of Homildon, fight- 
ing against Hotspur and the Percys, leaving 
only a young daughter as lawful issue. Sir 
Adam’s heiress married Alexander Seaton, 
who took the name and arms of Gordon, 
and thus the chief line is known as that of 
the Seaton-Gordons, or sometimes as the 
Bowl o’ Meal Gordons. This last epithet is 
due to the fact that the Gordons, living 
among the broken clans of the Highland 
border, strove to attach them as much as 
possible to the family interests by inducing 
these scattered families — Macintoshes, 
Macpharlanes, and the like—to adopt the 
name of Gordon, the fee for such a change 
of name being the proverbial bow] of meal. 
Thus, although the Gordons were never a 
real Highland clan, yet they assumed many 
of the characteristics of such, and pursned 
their feuds and forays in the same zealous 
manner and with the same clannish spirit. 

There were other Goidons, earlier off- 
shoots from the family stem, and these 
were known as the “ancient Gordons,” or 
otherwise, “the Jock and Tam Gordons,” 
from two popular heroes: 

Jock and Tam’s gane o'er the sea, 
Joy be in their companie. 

The line of Seaton-Gordons soon rose 
to distinction, in the person of Eliza- 
beth Gordon’s eldest son, Alexander, who 
was created Karl of Huntly; the same who 
stuck so manfully to the King’s side in 
the Douglas wars, and defeated Ear] Bear- 
die in the land of the Lindsays This 
Gordon greatly increased the family pos- 
sessions by marrying successively two heir- 
esses, the Jast of whom brovght the Bog o’ 
Gight as part of her tocher. Alexandei’s 
son, George, succeeded him, and founded 
Gordon Castle, near Fochabers, Banffshire. 
George’s third son was William of Gight, 
the ancestor of Lord Byron. Several gene- 
rations passed away, and then the power 
of the Karls Huntly grew formidable under 
George the Ambitious, who spread hims+lf 
everywhere, especially over the fertile 
plain of Moray. The Gordons were warm 
in the old faith, and the men of Moray were 
as zealous for the new ; and thus arose the 
old saying : 

The gule, the Gordon, and the hoodie craw, 

Are the three worst things that Moray ever saw. 

When (ucen Mary determined on leav- 
ing France to come and reign in Scotland, 
it is said that Lord Huntly offered to 





receive the Queen at Aberdeen, and 
accompany her at the head of twenty 
thousand men, to reinstate the Romish 
Church, and put matters generally upon a 
proper footing. But Mary declined the 
offer, and was probably warned by her 
relatives the Guises, that a noble so power- 
ful should be extinguished at the earliest 
possible moment. Anyhow, the Queen at 
once outraged the Gordons by bestowing 
the Earldom of Moray upon her brother— 
with the bar sinister—James Stuart, the 
Regent Murray of after days, and she put 
herself at the head of a small army to 
install the new Earl in his possessions. 

Lord Huntly, after some hesitation, 
took up arms, and met the Royal troops 
with a superior force at a place called 
Corrichee. But victory fell to the skilful 
dispositions of the new Earl of Moray, 
and in the rout that followed, the stout 
and burly Huntly was trampled down 
and smothered in his armour, while his 
son was taken prisoner and presently 
decapitated. 

From this time we hear little of the Gor- 
dons till the time of stout Huntly’s grandson 
George, who distinguished himself by kill- 
ing the young Earl of Moray at Dunbrissel 
in 1592. Two years later Argyle, who had 
a commission from the King to seize Lord 
Huntly, led his Highlanders against the 
Gordons. But Lord Huntly beat the 
Campbells soundly at Glenlivat, and hav- 
ing broken the King’s peace and defied 
his authority on every possible occasion, 
28 was received into favour at Court, 
made a Marquis in 1599, and died in 1636, 
fnll of years and honours. The second 
Marquis fell upon evil times in the civil 
wars. The Gordons were mistrusted by 
Charles, who had deprived their chief of 
his two hereditary sbrievalties, and thus 
the Marquis had supported the Royal cause 
in but a lukewarm manner. But he lost 
his head all the same, when Montrose 
was executed, and then Argyle, the bhere- 
ditary enemy of the clan, took possession 
of Gordon Castle. 

The House of Gordon now seemed 
humbled to the dust. Argyle held claims 
on the Gordon estates to the amount of a 
million of marks—Scots be it understood 
—and there seemed to be little chance of 
ever loosening the hold of the Campbell on 
the family possessions. But Argyle’s for- 
feiture in 1661, saved the Gordons from 
ruin. King Charles cancelled the whole 
debt, and the Gordons were in better 
plight than ever. The Marquis was made 
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Duke in 1684, and there was nothing 
more to fear in the way of attainder or 
forfeiture. The last of the Dukes of 
Gordon died in 1836, and since then the 
title has been borne by the Duke of 
Richmond as an appendage to his original 
title, inheriting that and the more sub- 
stantial Castle Gordon through a female 
ancestor. The chief of the House of 
Gordon, however, is the present Marquis 
of Huntly, who springs from an earlier 
offset. 

While the lowlands of Aberdeen are, for 
the most part, cheerless and gloomy, with 
only bleak moors and dismal mosses to 
diversify the face of the country, by fol- 
lowing the valley of the Dee towards the 
Highlands, we come to sweet and varied 
scenes of mountain, loch, and river. Here 
in a rich level, within a beautiful sweep of 
the river Dee, stands the Royal Castle of 
Balmoral, whose tower, a hundred feet 
high, commands an extensive range of 
wild picturesqueness, and of luxuriant 
beauty and cultivation, in the very lap of 
the stern mountains. 

The district is known as Braemar, where, 
in former days, popular legends were all of 
the Farquharsons, who were the chiefs of the 
secluded vale. According to tradition, the 
founder of the family was a gipsy kind of 
body, who gained the good will of the 
daughter and heiress of the ruling Laird. 
The first of note of this family is Finla, who 
seems to be partly a historical character, as 
he is reported to have been killed at the battle 
of Pinkie. But the manner in which he 
cleared the Glen of Aberaider bears traces, 
we may hope, of a mythic manner of 
treatment. There were, it seems, far too 
many small landowners in Aberaider, 
troublesome people, who looked upon Finla 
with distrust, distrust that was not alto- 
gether unfounded. For Finla had been 
recently appointed bailiff of the district 
by the Earl of Mar; and one of the first 
exercises of his power was to summon all 
his neighbours of Aberaider to attend his 
court. Nineteen small Lairds obeyed the 
summons, and were introduced one by one 
into the district Court, which was held at 
one end of a large barn. Finla sat as 
judge, his henchmen were the officers of 
the Court. Each Laird, as he entered, was 
indicted, tried, convicted, and sentenced in 
the twinkling of an eye, and the hangman 
was in waiting to trice him neatly up, with 
one of the rafters of the barn for a gallows 
tree. The last of the nineteen Lairds, 
however, becoming suspicious when he saw 





so many of his friends enter the Court, not 
one of whom returned, made tracks in an 
opposite direction and escaped. 

Naturally enough, there were complaints 
of the way in which justice was administered 
in Braemar. The fairnessof the trial, indeed, 
could not be questioned, to do that would 
have been contempt of Court ; but the legal 
point was raised, that the Court had not 
been held openly, as is the essence of a 
Court of Justice, but in a closed building. 
To this it was triumphantly answered, 
“that the Court-house had more windows 
than days in the year,” the barn having 
been a wattled construction, with any 
number of openings to the light of day. 

A more terrible, and, probably, a truer 
story is that told by Walter Scott, of the 
vengeance of the Gordons, when the Far- 
quharsons were hemmed in and massacred, 
and only the children of tender years 
spared from the slaughter. These were 
taken to Castle Gordon, and fed like pigs 
from a trough, till the Laird of Grant 
took compassion on them, and had them 
distributed among his clan for decent 
bringing up. 

The vale of the Don will also lead us 
to the wild scenes of the Highlands, and 
on the headwaters of the river, command. 
ing one of the passes, stands Kildrummie 
Castle, once the refuge of the wife of 
Robert Bruce, his youngest brother, Nigel, 
and the Countess of Buchan. How the 
Castle was taken, Nigel put to death, 
and the Countess of Buchan imprisoned 
in a cage in Berwick Castle, is familiar to 
all acquainted with the history of the days 
of Bruce. At a later period Kildrummie 
was held by the sister of Bruce, against 
Edward Balliol and the disinherited Lords, 

A railway now runs through Strathbogie, 
and by its means we may soon reach Banff, 
a well situated coast-town, with the modern 
village of Macduff on the opposite side of 
the river. 

A vertuous people doth inhabit thee, 
And this, O Banff! thy greatest praise must be. 

But Banff has attractions more appre- 
ciated by connoisseurs in the pleasantness 
of its surroundings, and the shaded privacy 
of the charming grounds of Duffhouse. 

There was plundering done at Banff in 
1644, when the Laird of Gight, and others, 
with forty musqueteers, all brave gentle- 
men, went down to Banff and seized all 
the town’s magazine of arms, buff coats, 
pikes, swords, carabines, pistols, “ yea, and 
money also,” the taxes of the town, that 
is, which the Laird of Gight ventured to 
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borrow for his necessities. For this, Sir 
George of Gight was tried before the Par- 
liament at Edinburgh, and it might have 
gone hard with him, but the Session wa 
prorogued, and he escaped scot free. 

Then,when Cumberland marched through 
the town on his way to Culloden, the 
troops crossing the river in boats, it is tuld 
how an old man of the town was caught 
with a notched stick in his hand, on which 
it was suspected he was marking the num- 
ber of boats that crossed the river, and for 
this he was forthwith hanged as a spy. 

In 1759, French Thurot appeared on 
the coast with his squadron, threatening a 
landing, perhaps ir concert with disaffected 
Jacobites along the shore. But a storm 
dispersed the ships, and Banff set to work 
to build and man a battery, so that 
foreigners might not flout it again with 
impunity. But the guns were taken away 
in the long peace, and lodged in the Tower, 
and Banff is once more defenceless. 


GOING. 


Movin about the quiet ways, 
Sitting beside the hearth, 

Joining as best she can and may 
In the careless household mirth ; 


Yet always through the haunted night, 
As through the restless day, 
Feeling—another hour is passed, 
Of the time that flies away. 


The last frail strand of the cable 
1s parting, slow and sure, 

That never again to the harbour side 
My bonny boat will moor. 


My bonny boat, that may come again, 
God temper the wave and wind ! 

To gladden sad eyes and yearning hearts, 
That now are left behind ; 


May come again, but not to lie 
Safe by the old home shore ; 

The anchor of youth is almost weighed, 
They will cast it never more. 


And it’s oh, and it’s oh, for the sinking dread, 
It’s oh for the climbing sorrow, 

As ever the cruel, creeping night 
Brings on the weary morrow ! 

Love that is true must hush itself, 
Nor pain by its useless cry, 

For the young must go, and the old must bear, 
And time goes by, goes by. 


THE CANNINGS. 





Wuo knows Saint Mary Redcliffe? It 
is a “ perpendicular,” ie., fifteenth-century 
church, all built at the same time, almost 
as big as a small cathedral. If you are 
forced to choose between seeing it and 
Bristol Cathedral, I would say, “give 
up the latter.” Even if you do not leave 





the railway, you can hardly help noticing 
its fine tower, and spire, and splendid 
porch; for, true to its name, it stands 
well above the smoke and dust which hide 
the lower levels of what was once the 
second city in England. Its founder was 
a friend of Edward the Fourth; at least 
he had the honour of entertaining that 
King and lending him money. And thus, 
like so many of our best churches, it dates 
from the Wars of the Roses. 

That must have been a strange time. 
The nobles kept flying at each other’s 
throats till, like the famous Kilkenny cats, 
they had well-nigh annihilated one another, 
leaving free scope for Tudor tyranny, which 
was able to set the poor remnants of the 
eristocracy at defiance; but the lower 
strata of society seem hardly to have been 
more stirred than was the French bour- 
geoisie by the similar but less desperate 
War of the Fronde. The fact is, England 
had for some time been rapidly getting 
rich, The long (“hundred years”) war 
had beaten down French competition ; it 
was, to a great extent, a trade war, in which 
we had Van Arteveldts and other Flemish 
trading folk on our side. Our wool-staplers 
had made money; and how better could 
they spend it than for the good of their 
souls? A wealthy tradesman did not 
usually found or add to a monastery, as 
the nobles of two and three centuries 
before had been so fond of doing. The 
friars had made the monks unpopular ; 
though, in fact, few monasteries—ex- 
cept those which, like Walsingham, and 
Canterbury, and Beverley, had famous 
relics—were ever really popular. The poor 
liked them because they were fed at their 
doors ; but burgesses and franklins looked 
on them as, for the most part, country clubs 
for the aristocracy, where men of gentle 
birth put up as they travelled from place to 
place, and where, when they died, they 
were prayed for quite apart from ‘the 
mob” and their mass-priests. A trades- 
man, therefore, rebuilt or restored his 
church, taking care, of course, to secure 
for himself a sufficient number of masses, 
but also showing herein a certain amount of 
public spirit. Hence, all through all East 
Anglia, from Lavenham and Woolpit in 
Saffolk to the Norfolk “marshland,” you 
find churches of this date, the names of the 
wool-staplers who built or “restored” them 
being not seldom preserved. The same in 
Somerset, a land of wool-stapling and of 
splendid ‘‘perpendicular” towers ; andagain 
in “the Devizes,” where he heavy “ per- 
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pendicular” roofs are laid on Norman 
corbels. The feeling went on quite late ; 
that little gem of fan-tracery, the Chapel 
of the Red Mount, at Lynn, was not built 
till 1485. 

In Bristol, not far from what used to be 
a street of quaint old house-fronts, Narrow 
Wine Street, there used to be an old book 
shop, the plain brick front of which did not 
prepare you for the fine louvre-lighted hall 
which was behind. I believe the outside 
has long ago been made to match the 
inside, and the whole labelled “ Canynge’s 
House.” And Canynge it was who in one 
of his mayoralties built St. Mary Redcliffe. 
He got all his stone from Durdham Down ; 
and in the church you may see a huge bone 
said to belong to the colossal cow which 
(as if one of the miracles of the tenth 
century had been transplanted into the 
fifteenth) gave milk enough for all his 
workmen. And from that church Strat- 
ford Canning took his title, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe. He was Stratford, as being 
the son of Stratford Canning, the banker, 
the younger of Prime Minister Canning’s 
two uncles; but ue was of Redcliffe, 
because the Cannings, though settled at 
Garvagh in County Derry since Elizabeth’s 
time, claimed kindred with the famous 
Mayor. 

The father of the most famous of the 
Cannings was eldestson toStrat‘ord Canning 
of Garvagh. He, falling in love with a pea- 
sant’s daughter, was disinherited, and came 
to London with only a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year and what he could make by 
his pen. He got to be a newspaper hack, 
was called to the Bar but remained briefless, 
and published a volume of poems which 
did not make him famous. In 1768 he met 
Mary Anne Costello (by her name a coun- 
trywoman of his own), and married her, 
the peasant’s daughter being, let us hope, 
in a better world. But Miss Costello’s face 
was her fortune ; and, like other portion- 
less girls, she was probably a bad manager; 
and in 1771 George died, broken down 
under life’s burden, leaving her with a 
young son and daughter. She went on the 
stage, marrying Redditch, an actor, after 
whose death she married a Plymouth linen- 
draper named Hunn; and, outliving him, en- 
joyed formany years the five hundred pounds 
a year, her son’s pension as Under-Secre- 
tary, which in 1801 he dutifully arrarged 
to have settled on her and her daughters, 
This son was, soon after his father’s death, 
adopted by his uncle Stratford, the banker, 
and by him sent in due time to Eton. 





For the banker had thriven, and kept in 
Clement’s Lane a sort of little Holland 
House, to which (since he was brother of 
an Irish Viscount) the Whigs, who have 
always been such thorough aristocrats, could 
freely resort. Eton was, therefore, the proper 
place for one who was privileged toenter life 
in good company; and at Eton young Can- 
ning’s career justified his uncle’s choice. The 
‘‘Microcosm”—a school magazine got up by 
him along with Hookham Frere, and the 
Smiths of ‘‘ The Rejected Addresses ”—is 
worthy of the Editor of the “ Anti-Jacobin.” 
Knight, the publisher, bought the copy- 
right for fifty pounds. Of how many school 
magazines, even in this day of greater 
culture, would the copyright bring fifty 
shillings? At Oxford the brilliant boy 
kept up his reputation, getting the Chan- 
cellor’s Latin verse prize, and making friends 
with Lord Holland, Lord Granville, ete. 
Entering at Lincoln’s Inn, he got into that 
paradise of fashionable Whigs, Devonshire 
House, when out burst the French Revolu- 
tion. At once the Whig dovecotes were 
in a flutter, and a flight of notabilities— 
Spencer, Wyndham, Lord l’itzwilliam, and 
Burke himself—entered the Tory camp. 
Canning soon followed, frightened by 
Godwin’s proposal that, in case of a 
revolution, he should head the English 
Jacobins. 

So Canning went straight to Pitt, partly 
moved by the shabby way in which the 
Whigs treated Burke and Sheridan, as 
they afterwards did O’Connell, dozens of 
them giving up White’s because “ Big 
O” was elected to that choicest of Whig 
clubs. 

Under Pitt, Canning made his maiden 
speech in 1794; and he tells his college 
friend, Lord Morley, how he felt when he 
saw some of the members laughing. Two 
years after he became Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and soon began the 
“ Anti-Jacobin,” in which the Liberals 
were subjected to the raillery which had 
usually fallen to the lot of “the stupid 
party,” as the Tories have so often been 
called. 

Frere wrote in this, and the Smiths, and 
even Pitt himself. But the only piece of 
which the popularity has lasted is the 
“* Needy Knife-grinder.” Most of us know 
how the Radical got hold of this man, and 
told him how oppressed he was, and urged 
him to make «a stand against those who 
were depriving him of bis rights, The knife- 
grinder listens, and when the orator stops 
asks for sixpence to drink his honour’s 
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health. Whereupon the champion of the 
rights of man bursts out with: 
T give thee sixpence! I would see thee hanged first : 
Wretch, whom no sense of wrong can rouse to 

vengeance, 
Poor puling caitiff, reprobate degraded, 

Spiritless outcast ! 

The anti-Jacobins were nothing if not 
classical—those were the days when a line 
from Horace or Virgil was essential in a 
neat speech; and the metre of the knife- 
grinder is Sapphic, often tried since, 
but seldom with such success. 

In 1800 Canning married one hundred 
thousand pounds and Miss Scott. This 
made him independent of office, and when 
Pitt, who had carried the Union by pro- 
mising Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
resigned to save appearances, Canning 
resigned too. In 1807 he became Foreign 
Minister under his wife’s sister’s husband; 
and to him is due the credit, such as it is, 
of Lord Cathcart’s carrying off the Danish 
fleet, while he charged on Lord Castle- 
reagh’s slowness in sending reinforcements 
the failure of the Walcheren expedition, 
and of Sir John Moore at Corunna. Hence 
war to the knife, or rather to the pistol, 
between the two statesmen. A duel was 
fought, and at the second fire Lord Castle- 
reagh had a coat button shot away, and 
Canning got a slight wound in the thigh. 
This quarrel broke up the Portland Minis- 
try. Perceval came in; and Canning, 
refusing to take office, helped him by 
vigorous speeches in support of the war, 
He also went in for literature, writing in 
the “ Quarterly” a humorous article on the 
bullion question (1808), and getting close 
friends with Scott. “I admire your ‘Lady 
of the Lake’” (said he) “ more and more 
every time I read it; but what a thousand 
pities it is that you didn’t write it in the 
grand and heroic couplet of Dryden! Do 
you know I’ve a great mind to clothe some 
parts of your fine poem in a Drydenic 
habit.” If he did so, he was wise enouzh 
not to publish the attempt; but Scot:’s 
“Poacher,” a poor imitation of Crabbe, 
and a few other little-read pieces were, no 
doubt, due to Canning’s suggestion. 

When Perceval was shot, Lord Liverpool 
became Premier, and he wanted Canning 
to be his Foreign Secretary. But Canning, 
though he told his friends: “Two years at the 
Foreign Office just now would be worth ten 
years of lifetome”—refused, because hisrival, 
Castlereagh, was Leader of the House of 
Commons. So, saying in the grand style of 
the day: “ My political allegiance is buried 





in the grave of Pitt,” he went abroad, 
partly for his eldest son’s health. He 
came in during his absence for one of those 
good things which are the envy of the 
modern place-hunter. The King of Por- 
tugal was coming back from Brazil, and 
Canning was appointed to welcome him as 
Ambassador Extraordinary at a salary of 
fourteen thousand pounds a year! He 
got home again in time to help his party 
to pass the Six Acts, which for a time 
made Government in England a pure 
despotism ; but he managed to be out of 
the way at Queen Caroline’s trial, thereby 
enraging George IV., who, however, when 
Lord Castlereagh killed himself, was told 
by the Duke of Wellington that nobody 
but Canning could fill the vacant Foreign 
Secretaryship. But it was soon seen that 
his policy was not quite the same as his 
predecessor's. The ‘‘ Holy Alliance” was 
for crushing all attempts to modify the 
despotisms which had been everywhere 
founded after the fall of Napoleon. “ No,” 
said Canning, “England can’t help at that 
ame. We'll maintain the parcelling out 
of Europe settled by the Treaty of Vienna, 
though we don’t half like it ; but we hold 
every nation to be free to do as it likes 
within its own boundaries, and when we 
please we will resist any attack on this 
freedom.” This was in 1822, Two years 
before, Portugal and Naples had gone in 
for Constitutional Government ; but Nea- 
politan freedom was at once crushed down 
by Austria, without a word of protest from 
E:gland. From Portugal the Constitu- 
tional movement spread to Spain ; and in 
1823 the French crossed the frontier and 
put down the Spanish Liberals, England 
again declining to interfere, but taking the 
rather dishonourable course of abetting the 
Spanish colonies in their revolt, ‘‘calling,” 
as Canning grandiloquently expressed it, 
“the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.” Perhaps more 
‘‘buncombe” was talked about this, and 
more self-glorification indulged in, than 
about anything that has happened since the 
end of the long war. The fact is, it was 
a very poor business. The Spanish Ameri- 
can States have not done much, while 
their loss weakened Spain ; and the result 
was that ever since, the Spaniards have 
hated us, and all the blood and treasure 
spent in the Peninsular War were thrown 
away, as far as securing their affection is 
concerned, 

In Portugal, by the way, we did just the 
same that we had bitterly condemned the 
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French for doing in Spain—that is, we 
interfered with an armed force which drove 
out the absolatist, Don Miguel; only, as 
Brazil was quite tranquil, the French could 
not repay us in kind by helping that Portu- 
guese colony toe independence. 

Three years after, Canning went to Paris, 
and made thorough friends with Charles 
the Tenth. “What a pity it is we two 
nations did not understand one another !” 
said the King. “Had we done so, my 
brother Louis’s army would never have 
crossed into Spain.” Canning was asked 
to the Royal “dinner in public,” that sur- 
vival of medieval customs, to which no one 
not of Royal blood had ever been invited, 
except the Duke of Wellington and Prince 
Metternich, 

The shadow of death was on Canning 
when the Great Powers began to intervene 
in the Greek insurrectionary war. This 
probably accounts for the strange clause 
about the forced armistice which, by leading 
to the destruction of the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino, gave Russia a predominance 
that Canning would have been the Just 
to accord to her, His maxim was: ‘‘ We 
must on no account go to war with Turkey 
to force her to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of Greece;” at the same time he 
acquiesced in the secret Article which em- 
powered the allied fleets to insist on an 
armistice by force of arms. This proves 
weakness ; and we are not astonished that 
four weeks after signing such an unsatisfac- 
tory treaty Canning died. He had caughta 
shocking cold at the Duke of York’s funeral. 
It was bitter January weather, and the 
“Cabinet” was kept for two hours standing 
on the cold stones in St. George’s Chapel 
before the Royal mourners were ready. 
“Stand on your cocked hat,” whispered 
Canning to Lord Eldon, who complained 
that he had lost all feeling in his feet. Un- 
happily he neglected to stand on his own 
hat. Perhaps he did not like to spoil it, 
for Cauning had that penny-wisdom which, 
like a strange vein, crosses the minds of 
many great men. JHere’s an instance of 
it. He lived at Brompton; and when 
the House was sitting he used to stop 
his coach just west of Hyde Park Corner. 
Thence he would walk down Consti- 
tution Hill, bidding the coachman meet 
him at the same place—to save the turn- 
pike. Anyhow, he saved his hat and lost 
his life, for the cold got hold of him; and 
the cruel badgering he suffered all the 
session—Lord Grey making such a savage 
attack on him in the Lords that he seriously 





thought of taking a peerage in order to 
answer him face to face prevented his 
rallying. He tried Bath and Brighton, 
but in vain. The effort to hold together 
his patchwork Ministry—for Peel and Wel- 
lington would not serve under him—-was 
too much for him. That he should have 
been made Premier at all by such a Tory 
as George the Fourth is strange. 

So Canning died—a strange mixture ; 
Liberal abroad, strictly Conservativeabroad ; 
his own explanation of the anomaly being, 
that in each case he took the weaker side 
—and with him died the grandiose style of 
oratory, though Lord Beaconsfield after- 
wards did a good deal to bring it to life 
again, 

His first cousin, Stratford, was the 
banker’s youngest son. The banker had 
shared his brother’s fate—was disinherited 
because of a mésalliance. But the marriage 
turned out a success; for the wit and 
beauty of Mehetabel Patrick helped to 
make the banker’s house a favourite 
supper-place for Fox and Sheridan and 
other big Whigs. This was invaluable to 
both the cousins; it probably led to their 
being sent to Eton, and there it gave them 
a start with the friendship of all the 
young celebrities. Stratford, sixteen years 
younger than his cousin, seems to have 
run about pretty much as he liked at 
Windsor. To Eton boys George the Third 
was a deal more accessible than his 
granddaughter is even to Ambassadors, 
There Stratford Canning met Addington 
and Pitt, and the rest of the Tory set, 
who won him over by taking him to hear 
the debates. He became Captain of Eton, 
and therefore wentto King’s, Cambridge, liv- 
ing inWalpole’s old rooms, and not troubling 
himself about reading. Before he had 
finished residence his cousin, who through- 
out life he)ped him in ail sorts of ways, sent 
him as secretary with the embassy which 
tried to persuade the Danes that seizing 
their fleet was a real act of kindness to 
them; and he got his degree by decree 
of the Cambridge senate, by virtue of 
“absence on the King’s service.” Had 
he not been away he would not have had 
to go through an examination; King’s 
College at that time, and long after, 
kept itself independent of the University, 
and its rules. Next year (1808) he wes 
sent with Mr. Adair to Constantinople to 
try to make peace between Russia and 
Turkey, so that the Russian army on the 
Danube might be free to take the French 
in flank. 
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Adair was so disgusted with the delays, 
and shufiles, and double-shuftles, and plots, 
and counterplots of Turkish diplomacy, 
that he got himself transferred to Vienna ; 
and young Canning was left alone, “ en- 
tirely forgotten by the Government ; 
‘steering by the stars; the most important 
despatch Marquis Wellesley sent me, rela- 
ting not to our policy but to some classical 
MSS., supposed to be somewhere in the Se- 
raglio.” He had the French and Austrian 
Ambassadors countermining him; he had 
to deal with the incurable Micawberish pro- 
crastination of the Turks; and it was only 
by taking on himself to order Captain Hope 
to bring up the Mediterranean fleet to 
prevent French privateers from selling their 
prizes in Turkish ports that he forced the 
Sultan to be in earnest. This gave the Turks 
a taste of his mettle, and earned for him 
the title of the great Eltchi (Ambassador), 
which clung to him through life. So 
what between showing a bold front and 
a grand manner, and resolutely deter- 
mining not to be made a fool of, and also 
crying up Wellington’s victories in Spain, 
thereby proving that Englandand not France 
was the stronger power, he at last succeeded 
in getting the Treaty of Bucharest signed, 
(May, 1812), just in the nick of time to 
enable Tschitschakoff and his; army to 
march upon Napoleon, thus doing (as 
Wellington said, in the bombastic style of 
the day), ‘the most important service to 
this country and to the world that ever 
fell to the lot of any individual to per- 
form.” 

Sick of ‘“‘henourable exile” at the Porte 
(he always hankered after a high ministerial 
appointment at home), he then came away, 
his work for the time being done, and went to 
Paris with the Allied Sovereigns, and saw, 
for the only time, the handsome young 
Nicholas, destined to be his life-long 
enemy. He next had a very difficult bit 
of diplomacy—to settle the rivalries of the 
Swiss Cantons and weld them into a 
“neutral and guaranteed” State. And 
then he was sent to Washington, where 
things were in such a ticklish state, that 
cross-grained Secretary Adams said to him: 
‘Sir, it took us of late several years to go 
to war with you for the redress of our 
grievances ; renew these subjects of com- 
plaint, and it won’t take so many weeks 
to produce the same effect.” 

The chief grievance was the right of 
search for British seamen, and our way of 
suppressing the slave trade. Canning 
maneged to smooth things over ; but he did 





not like America and the Americans; and 
in 1824 he went again to Turkey, and 
tried hard to do his best for the Turks in 
their war with Greece. The Greeks, who 
were at the last gasp, would gladly have 
accepted half independence and Turkish 
garrisons in their fortresses, but Turkey 
was 80 blindly stubborn that she forced on 
Navarino, and threw the whole game into 
Xussia’s hands. 

Then Stratford Canning had a long rest, 
and got into Parliament, where he made 
buta poor figure. In 1832 he was sent on 
a fool’s errand to Portugal to try to make 
friends between Dons Pedro and Miguel. 
Then they sent him to St. Petersburg, but 
Nicholas would not receive him, and Lord 
Palmerston would not send any one 
instead, and for years we had no Ambas- 
sador at the Czar’s Court. At last, in 
1841, he went to Constantinople, and for 
the next sixteen years (with only one 
break, during which at home he was 
made Viscount), he worked hard to save 
Turkey, insisting on reforms, taking away 
all real ground of complaint from Russia 
by getting the Turks to give way about the 
Holy Places, and securing (by the Hatti- 
Sheriff of Gulhané) the persons and pro- 
perties of all Turkish subjects without 
distinction of religion. He found time, 
too, to get leave for Layard (to whom 
he supplied the money) to carry on his 
diggings at Nineveh, thereby checkmating 
the French, whose Consul, Botta, had 
already begun unearthing the famous 
sculptures, 

But Russia had made up her mind to 
fight; Prince Mentchikoff was furious 
at having been out-mancenvred by the 
Englishman, and he made his master es 
mad as himself; and the Czar demanded, 
as his ultimatum, the suzerainty over the 
thirteen million Christian subjects of the 
Porte. Of course, this could not be con- 
ceded, and the Russian armies were 
ordered across the Pruth. 

The desire to crush an Ambassador who 
had so long bearded him and thwarted his 
agents, weut for a great deal in the Czar’s 
mad decision. 

After the war, during which Stratford 
Canning used all his efforts to bring in 
Austria and Prussia—for nothing was more 
hateful to him than our alliance with ‘‘ that 
adventurer, Louis Bonaparte”—he settled 
in England, still hoping for office, but 
getting insteal the Garter, an Oxford 
D.C.L., and a Cambridge LL.D. The bad 
ways that the Turks gotinto when his pupil, 
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Abd-el-Mejid, was succeeded by the reck- 
lessly extravagant Abd-el-Aziz, clouded 
his latter days; it was heart-breaking to 
see the people for whom he had worked so 
hard and so long, going backward instead of 
keeping along the line of wholesome 
reform on which he had set them. Still he 
lived to be ninety-four, writing poetry and 
religious essays up to the very last, out- 
living by eighteen years his first cousin’s 
only surviving son, the Indian Governor- 
General. Those are the three whose statues 
stand close together in the Abbey. There is 
no other famous name in the family. They 
shone like a constellation of meteors; and 
now all that is leftis the Garvagh-Cannings, 
of Derry, whose ancestor made the right 
marriage, and remained (as his posterity 
have done) in the obscurity of a small 
Irish Lord. 

Of “Clemency Canning,” the Indian 
Governor, not many words need be said ; 
his title reminds us how differently he was 
estimated by different parties. Born in 
1812, he, too, was an Eton boy, and was at 
Christ Church, Oxford, with Gladstone. In 
1837 he succeeded to the title which, after 
the great statesman’s death, had been con- 
ferred on his mother. After a number of 
minor appointments (for his father’s son 
was pretty sure of office), Lord Aberdeen 
made him Postmaster-General in 1853; 
and two years later Lord Palmerston 
sent him to India to succeed Lord Dal- 
housie. 

Soon began the muttered thunder which 
heralded the Mutiny. The Sepoys cried 
out against sea service; they had enlisted 
to fight on land, and could not lose caste 
by being sent to Burmah across the “black 
water.” But Canning was firm, and when 
it came to the point, the Sepoys went, 
nursing their wrath till by-and-by. Then 
came on the greased cartridges, followed 
by the outbreak, “due,” (says Sir John 
Kaye) “to our being too English; and,” 
he adds, “it was only because we were 
English, that when it arose it did not 
utterly overwhelm us.” 

Canning was blamed for not realising at 
the outset that it was a struggle for exis- 
tence. For a long time he would not let the 
Calcutta English form a Volunteer regi- 
ment. In restricting the liberty of the 
press, he included the English as well 
as the Native newspapers; and no one 
can be astonished at his so doing who 
remembers how, even at home, the press 
lost its head. He disarmed civilian 
English as well as Natives; and no wonder, 





when “ Pandy-potting” had become a 
general amusement, and when even soldiers 
of the line, as soon as they stepped off 
their ship, would fix bayonets and begin 
to hunt down “niggers” in the Calcutta 
streets. The fact is, it was a panic, and 
fear is always cruel ; and Canning had the 
nerve to do all he could to keep English- 
men from behaving worse than tigers. 
Where energy was the thing, he was ener- 
getic enough, When Sir H. Lawrence 
asked for full powers in Ouadh, he at 
once granted them (he had long before 
made Lawrence Chief Commissioner there, 
in lieu of the incapable who had let things 
fall into confusion). He held out against 
John Lawrence, who was for giving up all 
the country beyond the Indus; and, by- 
and-by, he, with more questionable right, 
stood out against Outram, who wanted to 
draw distinctions between the rebel and 
non-rebel talookdars, and sternly insisted 
that “all the land of Oudh was confiscate 
to the British Government.” 

Cold and reserved, and slow in making 
up his mind, he was never a popular Go- 
vernor ; but the Natives felt that he was 
just; and the assurance he gave them that 
the annexation policy should be abandoned, 
and that adoption should be sanctioned as a 
right, did much to restore quiet. In that ter- 
rible time, men like Lord Clyde were deeply 
impressed by his calm courage and firm- 
ness, and by the thorough trust he reposed 
in subordinates of proved ability. He was 
magnanimous, too (a very rare quality), 
and never attempted, all through the storm 
of obloquy that beat on him, to right him- 
self by blaming his countrymen. When 
we think how one little blunder might 
have lost us our Empire, we may well be 
thankful we had such a Governor. He 
was worthy of his father and his cousin. 





CARD GAMES. 


Not quite forgotten by a generation 
accustomed to hear itself called rising, 
now fairly risen, and perhaps alas! even 
on the decline, is the Pope Joan board, a 
cheerful family altar, about which burnt 
the candles, moulds or sperm as the case 
might be, but always attended by the use- 
ful snuffers, when on the long winter 
evenings young and old, but chiefly young, 
gathered about the table round. A breath- 
less interest hung about the game; for on 
some of the chances the stakes often ac- 
cumulated to high figures; there might be 
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sixpences even in the compartment of the 
board so long uncleared ; fourpenny pieces 
lurking among the shoals of fish, those 
charming mother-of-pearl fish, such stores 
of which were in the hands of the careful 
housekeepers of long ago. There was 
Matrimony, always popular, the winning of 
which caused such delightful confusion to 
the ingenuous maid of the period ; there 
was Intrigue, that unhallowed flirtation 
between Queen and Knave ; and the Pope 
herself, the nine of diamonds, otherwise 
known as the “Curse of Scotland ;” and you 
may be sure that the well-informed person 
of the period had something to say about 
the battle of Culloden and the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

Pope Joan has survived to the present 
day in the modified form of ‘‘ Newmarket,” 
and a family connection, known as Matri- 
mony, was in existence for some time, till 
superseded by the foreign importation of 
Besique. And Besique had long flourished 
as a local and provincial game of the Sologne 
before it was taken up in Paris and then 
spread throughout the world. But when 
we turn the other way and enquire into 
ancestry of this and other card games, we 
are upon a track where the lights are few 
and the indications doubtful. As to Pope 
Joan herself, apart from the conditions 
that attach to her, she was familiar to the 
early German card-makers, who relished 
her as a kind of slur upon the Papacy. “A 
satiric figure, for which the author had his 
head cut off,” is the description of her 
ladyship in a pack of cards of the seven- 
teenth century. And to its double testi- 
mony against Pope and Pretender, pos- 
sibly Pope Joan, as a game, owes its early 
popularity. 

But, in its origin, ‘‘ Pope” had nothing 
to do with such burning questions, It 
was originally “Le Poque,” a patois for 
poche, or pocket, alluding to the receptacle 
for the stakes, and came to us from France, 
probably with the Protestant refugees. 
But Poque itself is only a modification of 
the more ancient game of Hoc. The Hocs 
were the four Kings, the Queen of Spades, 
and the Knave of Diamonds, each of which 
when played was entitled to a stake. 
Hoc was the favourite game of Cardinal 
Mazarin, which he introduced from Italy. 
Possibly Pope and Cardinals played the 
game at the Vatican ; and this was the game 
that Mazarin played in his last moments, 
as is related in contemporaneous memoirs. 
“ The Commander of Souvré¢ held his cards; 
he made a fine coup, and eagerly told His 





Eminence, thinking to give him pleasure. 
‘Commander,’ replied he with fine com- 
posure, ‘I lose more here on my bed, than 
you can win for me at the card table.’” 
Presently the Pope’s Nuncio arrived with 
the final absolution, and cards were put 
away with a last sigh of regret. 

Other card games will be found with 
even more ancient pedigrees, although 
generally beginning in French sources. But 
Primero, which is one of the first to ap- 
pear in our literature, is the only card 
game mentioned by Shakespeare, who de- 
scribes Henry the Eighth as “left at 
Primero,” while Falstaff remorsefully owns 
to having forsworn himself at Primero. 
This Primero seems to have a Spanish 
origin, and was probably introduced to the 
English Court in the suite of Catherine of 
Arragon, ‘The game was played with four 
cards in each hand. ‘The prime, from 
which the game takes its name, is to have 
the four cards of different suits ; the flush 
also counts, or the four cards of the same 
suit, and there is also the point or the 
numbers of the cards reckoned according 
to an artificial scale. But the great feature 
of Primero is the vyeing, where the bold 
player may raise the stakes almost ad 
libitum, and the other must either cover 
the increased stake or forfeit his original 
deposit. Hence, Primero is the ancestor 
of such gambling games as Post and Pair, 
once a favourite game in the West of Eng- 
land ; of the almost forgotten Brag, once 
so popular that the great Mr. Hoyle wrote 
a treatise on the game: and last, though 
not least, the famous American game of 
Poker, if that can be called a game which 
is only an instrument for enormous and 
indefinite gambling. 

A much finer description of game is 
Piquet, which has held its ground for 
three centuries at least. It was known in 
England as Cent or Sant, from the score, 
which usually ran up to a hundred. An 
English variety was Gleek, which was 
played with twelve cards like Piquet, but 
by three players instead of two. In Piquet 
the smaller cards are thrown out of the 
pack, the twos, threes, fours, and fives—as 
in Moliére’s time, whose game of Piquet in 
Les Facheux will be familiar to all lovers 
of the game—and at a later period the 
sixes. And to this rearrangement of the 
packs we may attribute the promotion of 
the ace to be the head of the suit, in all 
games that derive from this source. With 
an increase in the number of players more 
cards are required, and hence at Gleek the 
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deuces and treys only are thrown out, 
while the talon or stock, the remainder 
after each player has received his twelve 
cards, is still eight cards, as at Piquet. 

Now the man who first insisted on 
making a fourth in the game, is deserving 
of all honour as the practical originator of 
Whist. It might have been at the drum- 
head during some tedious siege in the 
Civil Wars; it might have been by the 
Christmas fire; anyhow, there was the 
fourth man, and to bring him in with his 
twelve cards, the pack remaining inelastic, 
either the whole fifty-two cards of the 
pack must be played, and the stock or 
remainder left at four, or the stock must 
be given up altogether and the treys taken 
in. Either alternative was adopted, and 
the result was the two games known as 
Ruff and Honours (alias Slamm), and 
Whist. 

This will be seen from the description 
of the two games in the ‘Compleat 
Gamester” of 1674, compiled by W. 
Cotton, the friend of Izaak Walton, who 
had already had a hand in the “ Compleat 
Angler.” 

**At Ruff and Honours,” writes our 
author, “four players have twelve apiece, 
four are left in the stock, the uppermost 
is turned up, and that is trumps. He that 
hath the ace (of trumps) ruffs, that is, he 
takes in the four cards and lays out four 
others. They score honours two and four. 
They say honours are split. If either side 
are at eight groats he hath the benefit of 
calling ‘can ye,’ if he has two honours, and 
if the other answer ‘one,’ the game is up, 
which is nine in all.” 

“At Whist they put out the deuces and 
take in no stock; and it is called Whist 
from the silence that is to be observed in 
the play.” 

These modifications, it must be said, 
had entirely changed the character of the 
game. The “show” of Piquet, the point, 
the sequence, the four or three aces, etc., 
had been abandoned as inappropriate to 
the wider game, and only the play of 
Piquet had been retained with the vital 
addition of trumps. 

The original idea of trumps as a suit 
overpowering and mastering all others, is 
to be found in the very infancy of card- 
playing. The old Tarot packs had a suit 
of pictured cards of greater dignity and 
authority than the rest. These represent 
“les grands,” a house of hereditary trumps, 
m fact, with their veto on the dobogs of} 


modified in a democratic sense, by accord- 
ing predominance to each common suit in 
turn as chance may determine, transmitted 
in popular games of which we have now no 
account, rendered possible the modern 
game of Whist, with its almost infinite 
inductions and combinations. 

The etymology of the name Whist, as 
given by Cotton, has hardly been super- 
seded by modern criticism, and its: pro- 
bability seems greater when it is considered 
how great a contrast the game is in that 
respect to its worthy predecessors. For 
Piquet is evidently a chatty, conversational 
game. It seems to suggest a polished 
salon, diamond rings, snuff-boxes, the 
powdered peruque, and delicate hands 
enclosed in laced rufiles. From the Piquet 
table rises continually a gentle murmur 
of modish voices, ‘‘ My pointis so-and-so, 
Madame la Comtesse.” “ Ah, but itis not 
good, Monsieur le Baron.” “I have the 
honour to hold tierce from King,” and so 
on; while, as play goes on, the score is 
called continually, and questions asked 
from time to time. Contrast all this with 
the rigour and silence of Whist, and it 
seems natural enough that the Mrs. Harris 
of the period, called upon to give it a name, 
should reply “ Whist.” 

The silence of Whist, it was felt by 
professional players, might be improved 
by judicious manceuvring. “ He that can 
by craft overlook his adversaries’ game,” 
writes Cotton, “would much advantage 
thereby ;” and our author describesa system 
of signalling which contrasts forcibly with 
modern refinements of the kind. 

“By the wink of one eye, or putting 
one finger on the nose or table,” writes 
Cotton, ‘it signifies one honour, shutting 
both eyes two,” with other refinements as 
charmingly simple and ingenious. 

The games of Ruff and. Whist had 
already, in 1674, attained such popularity 
in England “that every child almost of 
eighteen years old hath a competent know- 
ledge of that recreation.” But Whist had 
not become a fashionable game. It ranked 
with Cribbage, of which a later writer 
says, “It is too vulgar to be mentioned ; 
well suited to the lower class of people by 
teaching them how to reckon.” Indeed, 
some time elapsed before the game had 
cast off the trammels of its ancestry. 
When the full pack was played—when 
thirteenth cards and odd tricks first came 
to light, and the game assumed its present 
t form—then the intrinsic merit of the game 
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Wells to Bath, it became the delight of 
every fashionable coterie. It was in 1743 
that Hoyle published his first treatise on 
Whist, and advertised himself as ready to 
give private lessons in the niceties of play. 
Ten years after the professor of Whist is 
satirised in an anonymous jeu d’esprit 
entitled “The Polish Gamester, or the 
Humours of Whist,” where Lord Finesse 
and Sir George Tenace are “lavishly beat by 
a couple of ’prentices,” in spite of the 
maxims of Mr. Hoyle and their mathe- 
matical calculations on the chances of the 
game. But Whist is allowed to be tho- 
roughly English in tone. 

“As long as Quadrille and Ombre were 
the games in vogue, we certainly were 
certainly under French influence, whereas 
now Whist is come into fashion, our 
politics are improved upon us.” 

Quadrille and Ombre, however, were 
long after held in favour in the provinces. 
Indeed, Ombre, which is probably the 
original game, Quadrille being an adapta- 
tion for four places, many consider to be the 
finest game extant for three players. But 
Ombre and Quadrille are terribly compli- 
cated for a beginner, by the conventional 
value attached to the cards. Still all those 
difficulties, and the associations connected 
with the games, give them a certain distinc- 
tion, and it is quite possible that fashion 
may one day revive them. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 
Burns to encounter two adventurous knights 

At Ombre, singly to decide their doom. 

An early game, with some affinities to 
Whist—descended indeed from the same 
ancestor, M. Piquet—Trump, is Triomphe or 
French Ruff, and this game, carried across 
the Atlantic, perhaps, by English Ca- 
valiers settling in Virginia, has given birth 
to Euchre, which is still played in some 
of the Southern States, where Poker 
is considered as only fit for cowboys 
and horse-stealers. And Euchre, finding 
its way back to Paris, was simplified and 
brightened up into Napoleon—which has 
gradually established itself in England as 
one of the most popular of round games. 
Triomphe again has a direct descendant 
in Ecarté, which might be described as 
five-card two-handed whist, without the 
honours, but with a faint reminiscence of 
its original Piquet, in marking the King. 

Hitherto there has been question only 
of legitimate card games, in which skill, 
memory, and logical induction play their 
part with blind chance. We may now 
turn to those simply gambling games, in 





which the result might be as well attained 
by spinning a coin, casting dice, or pulling 
two straws out of a haystack. The most 
ancient of these games is Faro or Pharoah, 
of which the once popular Basset is only 
a variation. Already we have come across 
Cardinal Mazarin, and now it is to his 
niece that we are indebted for that Basset 
which was so fashionable during the latter 
years of the seventeenth century. 

When Hortense de Mancini, Duchess 
of Mazarin, who had inherited the enor- 
mous fortune of her uncle the Cardinal, 
found her husband so insupportable that 
she abandoned fortune, and everything, 
rather than live with him; after staying 
several years in Italy, she was urged to 
repair to London in order to combat the 
influence of Mademoiselle de Querouailles, 
then Duchess of Portsmouth. Hortense 
had been greatly admired by King Charles 
the Second in his exile ; he had even pro- 
posed marriage, but the Cardinal not 
thinking much of his prospects, had de- 
clined the honour. All this had happened 
a good many years ago, but Hortense was 
still charming, and the old spell might 
still have force. Thus it happened, indeed, 
and the French interest and Milady Ports- 
mouth bade fair to be checkmated. But, 
unluckily, the volatile Hortense fell in love 
with somebody else, in spite of the remon- 
strances of staid and prudent friends. And 
thus the plot broke down ; but the attempt 
was enough for the Grand Monarque, and 
from that time not a sou could she get of 
her French rentes, which were all under 
the control of an unforgiving husband. 
Thus she had nothing to depend upon but 
a pension of some four thousand a year 
from King Charles, which was not always 
forthcoming, and to meet her expenses she 
entered into a sort of partnership with one 
Morin, a professional gambler, who intro- 
duced Basset, then fashionable in Paris, 
and kept his bank at Madame de Ma- 
zarin’s house. 

Under such auspices the game soon 
became the rage, and it remained in vogue 
nearly half a century, spreading to all 
parts of the country, and giving great 
employment to the card-makers, for each 
player required a pack of thirteen cards on 
which to mark the game, while the banker 
at the end of a long night’s play would be 
almost up to his knees in used cards. ‘The 
new turn of taste in favour of Whist,” no 
doubt caused Basset to fall into oblivion. 
And then, as gambling houses took the 
place of private salons, games of a nature 
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more profitable to the bankers came to the 
front. E.O. tables, roulette, rouge et 
noir, became the instraments of professional 
gamblers and sharpers. It is only of late 
years that there has been a recrudescence 
of private gambling in the numerous pro- 
prietary and other clubs, which in many 
cases have no other object than play. And 
now Baccarat is the favourite gambling 
game, about which its admirers say that it 
is the fairest game played, and gives no 
advantage to the banker, unless he cheats. 


THE 
SHEPHERD or tHe SALT LAKE. 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


——~—— 
CHAPTER I. 


He was known to have been a convict, 
and to have served out his time at Mac- 
quarie Harbour, though in his old age there 
was little or nothing in his manner or ap- 
pearance to indicate anything of savagery 
or vice in his disposition. 

Twenty years of his life had been spent 
in profitless labour with pick, and shovel, 
and cradle, on the diggings that broke out 
in endless numbers throughout the length 
and breadth of Australia, after the gold 
discoveries of 1851. During the “fifties” he 
was in Victoria; first at Bendigo, then at 
Ballarat, McIvor, Maldon, the Ovens, and 
other places of promise. The “sixties” found 
him in New South Wales, still leading the 
nomadic life of a digger. The “seventies” 
saw him shepherd, stockman, station-cook, 
timber-feller, and hut-keeper ; and in 1880 
—an old broken-down man—he was shep- 
herding sheep in Queensland. 

No life could have been more forlorn 
and desolate than his during those latter 
days of his travailing. His hut was dis- 
tant some twenty miles from the primitive 
head-station on which his employer lived. 
From week end to week end he saw no 
living soul except the black boy who 
brought him his rations, and, at rare inter- 
vals, the sheep overseer or manager, who 
rode out to count his flock. 

His solitary bark hut was erected on 
the edge of the basin of a dried-up salt 
lake, such as are found frequently in the 
interior of Australia. It was nothing but 
a depressed hollow, treeless and grassless, 
covered with a salty incrustation, and at 
the edges with a sparse growth of creeping 
pig-weed and dwarf ti-tree. There was 
something unutterably melancholy in this 





vast expanse, gleaming with a dirty-white 
lustre under the sun’s rays—silent, lifeless, 
and desolate. It was the home of no living 
thing ; even its scanty covering of vegeta- 
tion only extended its straggling growth 
along the edges, choked back by the salty, 
dust-like soil. The very birds seemed to 
avoid it and fly in other directions ; the 
chirp of the crickets and grasshoppers, 
sounding incessantly from the grass: all 
about, never broke the mournful stillness 
that brooded over the Salt Lake. It might 
have been blighted by some awful curse, so 
lifeless, so lugubrious a thing was it. It 
lay in the heart of mulga ridges, rising in 
gentle slopes all around, green where 
covered with grass, dirty-red where the 
friable earth lay unhidden. ‘Towards the 
spot where the old shepherd’s hut was 
erected, a low outcrop of rock formed the 
northern boundary of the lake ; behind 
this was a clump of gidyea-trees, and, 
stretching back from it, a wilderness of 
wattle and wild-hop vines. 

In this melancholy retreat old Scotty 
passed many a long and weary year. So 
isolated was it, and so deeply did his 
nature become imbued with the callousness 
of his surroundings, that time passed over 
his head almost unheeded. The days 
brought nothing to him but the dull routine 
of his duties ; the weeks fled ; the months 
slipped by; and he neither noticed nor 
cared to mark their flight. His dog and 
his quiet flock were his only companions. 
He had no thought for anything else ; they 
made the sum total of his existence. He 
almost knew every individual sheep by 
sight, and they in return exhibited no fear 
of him, so accustomed were they to his 
voice and presence. Every morning, when 
he let them out of the “ yards,” they would 
slowly wander across the ridges, feeding as 
they went; every evening they would as 
slowly make their way back again, without 
effort or direction on his part. 

The months came and went, and brought 
no change in the lonely life of the old 
shepherd. The stony, grass-covered slopes 
of the mulga ridges surrounded him, cut- 
ting him off from the outer world by a 
motionless billowy sea of green ; the Salt 
Lake, gleaming with saline incrustatione, 
was ever before his gaze, benumbing his 
mind with the mystery of its lifeless 
solemnity. 

One evening, at the close of a long 
summer day, when the wattle-blossom and 
the wild hops made the languorous air 
heavy with their subtls perfume, three 
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horsemen suddenly appeared before the 
lonely shepherd. It was the owner of the 
station, accompanied by two bush-hands. 

**Good-day, Scotty; sheep all right ?” 
said the former, reining up and dis- 
mounting. 

* Aye, boss.” 

“That's right. We'll camp here to- 
night, and I'll go and have a look at them. 
I’m going to start fencing in this end of 
the run, We've come to mark out the 
line. I suppose the gibbera hole’s full ?” 

“ Aye, pretty well.” 

“Then we'll take the horses down and 
give them a drink.” 

The four men, leading the horses by the 
bridles, walked to where the outcrop of 
white limestone rock formed a natural 
barrier to the Salt Lake. A broad sheep- 
track led down to a narrow gully, that 
split the rock almost at its centre. Hidden 
in this ambush, and overhung by an im- 
mense block of limestone, was a small, 
dark-looking pool not more than three to 
four feet in width. Some troughing, 
rudely constructed from the hollowed-out 
trunks of trees, lay on the ground near by. 
The horses drank from the troughs, whilst 
the men dipped their pannikins in the pool. 

“The water’s cold as ice,” said Scotty’s 
master. ‘It makes your teeth tingle.” 

“It’s always the same,” answered the 
shepherd, “even on the hottest day.” 

“Tt’s a regular god-send, this gibbera 
hole,” said the squatter. “The only water 
for ten miles round. It must be a spring. 
It doesn’t seem to go down at all,” 

** No, it never alters.” 

“ T wonder if it’s deep,’ 
men. 

‘Deep? It is so,” answered Scotty. “I 
cut a sapling twenty feet long, but I 
couldn’t bottom with it.” 

Their thirst satisfied, the men made 
their way along the gully out on to the 
small plateau of rock that commanded the 
Salt Lake. The vast expanse stretched 
away before their eyes desolate and life- 
less, and the three visitors gazed at it for 
a long time in silence. 

“It’s a strange place,” said the squatter 
at length, speaking softly, as though loth 
to break the curious stillness, ‘“ It’s enough 
to give one the horrors.” 

‘‘Horrors!” exclaimed Scotty, with 
sudden vehemence, “‘ you're right. It do 
give the horrors, It’s always the same 
summer and winter, weighing down and 
erushing the heart out of a man. It’s a 
drefful place. There’s a curse hanging to 
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it, and those who live nigh it get the curse 
in them too. I knowit. Night and day 
for four years l’ve been watching it, and 
it’s blighted me the same as it is itself. 
There’s no livin’ thing goes near it but me 
and the sheep. It’s only me knows what 
a cursed thing it is.” 

The squatter and his men exchanged a 
quick look of surprise. The old shepherd’s 
manner had suddenly changed. He had 
been duil, impassive, and silent. Their 
unexpected arrival had aroused in him no 
surprise, had given rise to no sign of wel- 
come or pleasure. But when he spoke of 
the Salt Lake, his manner was wholly 
changed. His sunken eyes gleamed with 
excitement, his voice was raised, his hands 
and arms moved restlessly. 

“TI know it,” he continued, with still 
greater vehemence, pointing towards the 
lake with shaking finger. “I’ve watched 
it for days and days together, feeling it 
weighing me down more and more. This 
is what it’s done.” He motioned with one 
comprehensive gesture towards his fur- 
rowed face, his sunken eyes, and trembling 
limbs. “It’s broke me down. It’s made 
me like this. It’s blighted me the same as 
it blights everything that goes near it. 
There’s no escaping trom it when once it’s 
got hold of you. Ivil be the death of me 
in the end. There’s no getting away from 
it now—not for me.” 

His arm sank to his side, the light died 
away from his eyes, and he relapsed into 
silence, standing there gazing vacantly at 
the funereal waste. 

His three companions exchanged a 
second look of meaning, and one of the 
men whispered to his mate, “ He’s clean 
off his head.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as that, Scotty,” 
said the squatter soothingly. ‘It’s a dull 
place to live in, and it’s terribly lonely, 
too. If you like, I'll move you to another 
part of the run.” 

But the old shepherd shook his head. 

“No,” he answered listlessly, “I’m not 
wanting to go away. I’ve been here for 
four years, and I'll leave my bones here. 
I can’t get away from it. It’s got hold of me 
body and soul, and I'll stand by it till it 
finishes me. I don’t want to go away.” 

‘‘ There seems to be a bit of feed on it,” 
continued the other, anxious to change the 
current of the old man’s thoughts. 

** Aye,” he answered dally. ‘‘ The sheep’s 
fond of the pig-weed, and I let ’em run 
along the edge sometimes. But it ain’s 
over safe in the middle.” 
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“ How?” 

“In summer it’s all fine sand and drift ; 
but in winter after the rain it’s nothing 
but a bog.” 

“« It’s a fearful place altogether,” said the 
other with a slight shudder. “ But let’s 
get back and hobble the horses out.” 

The three visitors spread their blankets 
under the shelter of old Scotty’s hut that 
night, and on the next day set themselves 
to the duty of driving in pegs and blazing 
the trees along the projected line of fenc- 
ing. A compass placed on a stake driven 
into the ground was the sole instrument 
used ; by its aid the long line, running due 
east and west, was roughly marked out 
with sufficient accuracy for the purpose of 
guiding the fencers in their subsequent 
work, For three days the marking out of 
the line was continued, and for three 
nights the workers camped with the old 
man ; then they both took their departure, 
and the solitary shepherd of the Salt Lake 
was left once again to his wonted isolation. 

But the visit of the squatter and his 
men was but the herald of a greater 
change. A month passed, and the old 
shepherd, pursuing his weary round of 
duties, had wholly forgotten the circum- 
stance when on returning with his flock one 
day towards sundown, the white gleam of a 
tent close by his hut caught his eye. So 
broken was he by his long enforced soli- 
tude, so apathetic, so insensible to every 
outward influence, that even that unusual 
sight failed to arouse in him the slightest 
interest. He followed his sheep towards 
the brushwood yards, and it was not until 
two men, emerging from the tent, accosted 
him, that he seemed to be alive to the fact 
of there being intruders on his solitude. 

“Good evening, mate,” said one of the 
new-comers, 

Good evening,” Scotty answered. 

“We've come here on that job of fenc- 
ing,” continued the man, seeing that the 
other asked no questions. 

“* Have you?” 

“Aye. Me and Larry here have taken 
the contract for it. I’ve got the missus 
inside and a youngster. We camped here 
for the water. We found the sheep tracks 
goin’ down to the spring.” 

“Yes,” answered Scotty. ‘ You'll get 
plenty of water at the gibbera hole.” 

He did not speak as though he resented 
the intrusion of the fencers, only as though 
he were wholly indifferent to it. His dog, 
however, used so long to his master’s com- 
pany only, barked furiously at the strangers, 





“Lie down, Jerry,” said the old man 
listlessly, and then stood silently regarding 
the two men. 

“It’s pretty lonely here,” observed the 
one referred to as Larry. “That’s a rum- 
looking place, that there swamp.” 

** Aye ; it’s got a curse on it.” 

Both the fencers looked curiously at the 
old man, but he offered no further ex- 
planation. 

“ How d’ye mean ?” 
at length. 

“There ain’t no livin’ thing on it. 
got a curse on it.” 

The men looked at one another mean- 
ingly, and then again at the old man. 
They forbore to make any further allusion 
to the Salt Lake however, and the one 
who had spoken first, whom the other ad- 
dressed as Duke, knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe, said : 

“Well, I expect we'll be camped here some 
time, seein’ that this is the only water for 
ten miles round. I hope we'll hit it right. 
We won't interfere with the sheep further 
than getting one now and again for rations. 
Them were the arrangements with the 
boss. We'll kill to-night, if you'll put us 
on to a good fat ’un.” 

“All right,” answered Scotty slowly. 
“Take what one you've a mind to.” 

He watched the men whilst they 
clambered over the hurdle-gates of the 
yard, and secured one of the sheep. Then, 
when they had carried it away to kill, he 
retired to his hut to prepare his poor 
evening meal. Entering, he seated himself 
on the edge of the bunk, gazing through the 
open doorway at the Salt Lake, visible in 
all its hideous desolation. Then he rose, 
and proceeded to busy himself in a dull, 
spiritless way with the wood ashes on the 
hearth. He fanned the still-smouldering 
embers into a flame, and, filling a billy with 
water, put it on to boil. That done, he 
reseated himself on the bunk, and gazed 
out once again at the desolate landscape 
spread out in front of him. He sat there 
for some time, silent and meditative, when 
a slight noise caused him to lower his gaze. 

A little girl was peeping through the 
open doorway. Scotty looked at her with- 
out speaking, and the child returned his 
gaze with grave scrutiny. At last, em- 
boldened by his silence, she stepped into 
the hut, and going up to him, laid her 
hand fearlessly on his. 

“ What's your name?” she asked, 

Scotty recovered himself with a start at 
the sound of her voice, The dreary ex- 
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panse of the Salt Lake was before his 
eyes, the thought of it in his mind, and 
the little figure, coming before him so 
suddenly, seemed in some way to have a 
mysterious connection with it. 

He gazed at her with a sudden, newly- 
awakened interest. She was a thin, deli- 
cate-looking child, with a pale, clea 
complexion, and a pair of deep, large dark 
brown eyes. She was dressed in a dirty 





white frock, and her legs and feet were bare. 

‘* What’s your name?” she asked again, 
after a pause of silent observation. 

“ Scotty.” 

“ My name’s Lizzie—Lizzie Duke. I’m | 
nearly six. Do you think that’s being quite 
old?” 

“Yes,” he answered mechanically. 

“So do I. Mother don’t, nor father. 
But Ido. I want to be old.” 

“Do you?” he said in the same way. 

“Yes, Of course. I don’t get any girls 
and boys to play with, so I want to be old 
—like mother. Have you seen mother ?” 

“No.” 

“‘She’s here, you know, with father and 
Larry. ‘They’ve come to do the fencing, 
and I’m going to help them. Do you live 
here?” she continued, looking round. 

at 

“Tt’s a nice place, but I like a tent 
better. Don’t you? There’s so much 
room in a big tent.” 

Her eyes wandered slowly round the 
humble dwelling-place. It was poor 
enough, the whole structure being of bark 
and wood. The framework of saplings 
was visible from inside; the sheets of 
bark that did for walls and roof being 
fastened on the outside. The floor was 





simply the earth beaten hard, the open 


“‘T think I like a tent better,” repeated 
the child, gazing at old Scotty gravely. 
‘It’s lighter, and there’s more room. Don’t 
you think so?” 

But the old man did not seem to hear 
the question. He was gazing out through 
the open doorway on the darkening face of 
the Salt Lake. Almost wholly hidden by 
the crepuscular shadows, its saline incrus- 
tations still dully gleaming, it looked more 
grotesque, more solemn than in the day- 
light. 

“ What is that?” said the child, follow- 
ing his glance, 

“It’s the Salt Lake.” 

“ What a funny place! It’s all flat, and 
there aren’t any trees on it. Why is it 
like that?” 

“ Because there’s a blight on it that de- 
stroys everything that goes near it,” he 
answered, almost unconscious of whom he 
was addressing. 

“A blight? What’s that?” 

“A curse, that withers and chokes and 
sucks the life out of every living thing.” 

The child uttered a cry of fear. 

‘Oh, it’s wicked to say that,” she cried, 
“and I’m getting frightened. Why do 
you say such naughty things? They can’t 
be true.” 

** Aye, but it’s true enough,” he answered, 
wagging his head solemnly. “It’s done it 
to me, and, if you stop here, it'll be the 
same with you.” 

*‘ No, it won’t” she answered, breaking 
out into a fit of childish weeping, “and 

oure a bad man to frighten me so. I 
shall tell mother.” 

The old shepherd gazed at her in sur- 
prise. Tears were so new to him, that the 
sight of them made him actually tremble. 


fireplace a protection of bark and clay. A | He was moved with a strange agitation. 
rude table, made out of roughly-adzed For the first time during all those years of 
slabs, stood against one wall ; opposite it | loneliness, a feeling of pity and tenderness 








was the bunk on which the old man was | 
seated. A block of wood near the fire- | 
place was the only substitute for chair or | 
form, whilst over the bed was fastened a | 
shelf, on which lay a few tattered volumes, | 
a couple of tin pannikins, and a few odds | 
and ends. Hanging from the roof was a | 
clean flour-bag, tied tightly at the neck. | 
It contained the shepherd’s rations of tea, | 
flour, and sugar, and was placed there for | 
protection from the ants. The hut was 

miserable enough, and hideous in the dingy 

b own of bark and wood and earthen floor, 

the only gleam of colour being in the blue 

blankets that covered the bunk. 





the child in the old shepherd’s hut. 


thrilled him. A curious trembling took hold 
of him as he laid his hand tenderly on the 
girl’s head and drew her to him, and in his 
own eyes glistened a moisture‘that the long, 
callous years had not seen before. 

A weeping child had reopened the 
springs of human sympathy so long dried 
up. 

Then half-an-hour later the mother came 
to look for her little daughter. She found 
The 
billy had boiled itself out, the fire was low, 
the place was dark ; but, seated motion- 
less on the bunk, was old Scotty, with little 
Lizzie sound asleep in his arms. 
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